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MACULTISS TE OF wt SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTU 
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SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
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iy! LECTURES AND LABORATORY IN- 


STRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 

OCTOBER 8. 
Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on 
to 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW ~ 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 





HE LECTURESHIP in German is vacant 

by the resignation of Dr. Tnistlethwaite. 

An appointment to the office will be made by the 
University Court early in October. 


Particulars as to the duties, stipend, etc., of 
a may be obtained on application 
to the 


SECRETARY of the University Court. 


University of Glasgow. 
August, 1907. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd 


he College invites gpetentions & for the 

ISTANT LECTURER in NCH 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. the undersigned, 

rom 

to whom cogllegtions wit with testimonials (which need not be 

Printed) must be sent on or before Satu , Sept. 14th, 1907. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A.. 

26th August, 1907 Registrar 





Books for Sale 


ae 


HE CONNOISSEUR, Vols. VI. to XIV., in 

publishers’ cases, with all the coloured plates. 

new condition, 9 vols., published at £3 7s. 6d., for 
30s. 30s. net. —WALKER, Briggate, Leeds. 


Powe BRITANNICA, Times 
Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 
General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £9 9s. 

—W. E. GouLpDEN, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


Ptancué §.R.) CYCLOPZADIA OF 
inte Gee History of the Costumes of 
Europe from the Christian Era to George III. 
Many illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. 1876. - Bound 
“morocéo. Several plates wanting, otherwise a 
very fine copy. £3 3s,—WALKER, Briggate, Leeds. 














NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should: be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln’, 8 Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All wastnaes communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals. World-known publishers have just 
accepted from us a novel which the author’s own 
agent refused to handle! Hundreds of unique 
testimonials. All MSS. submitted personally by 
GEORGE G. MAGNus, Managing Director, Cam- 
bridge Literary Agency, 115 Strand, London. 


Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 














"[ YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


YPEWRITING.—The WEst KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 

&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 

duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab- 

lished fourteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, 

Hammersmith Road, W. (Private address : 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 











Art 





EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for a Biblical 
Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 

of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 

from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where n 

to 11 x 74 inches and arranged, for the low price of 

£37 10s.—R. CLarK, Print Inlayer, Tregenna, 

Burntwood Lane, London, S.W. 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 
The Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 





I’ view of recent references i in these pages 

to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THE MOSHER Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





HE BOGKSELLERS'’ 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London|Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 

and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
<a for holidays or during convalescence. 

IXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
= it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
you dren. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc,, Wanted 


J sakes (Richard) Story of My Heart, 1883 
_ Life in ~ wa Fields, 1884 


Any editi 
jocooad (B.) res of i III., 4 vols, 8vo, 1874 
rrold (D.) Men of Character, 3 vols, 1838, or either vol 
ersey (Countess of) An Objeet of Pity, Amsterdam, 1891 
feck cone. H.) Literary and Historical Memorials of London, 


PROVIDENT 








2 vols, 1847 
London and its Conte. 2 vols, 1850 
Memoir of Richard I 1862 


The Pretenders, 2 4.4 ‘1845 
Court of England (Nassau and Hanover), 3 vols, 8vo, 


1843 
Court of England (Stuarts) 4 Mg 8vo, 1840 
Life of Beau Brummell, 2 vols, 1844 
Life of Selwyn, 4 vols, 8vo, 1843, or vols 3 and 4 
George III., first edition, 3 vols, 1867 
London: its Celebrated Characters, &c., 3 vols, 1871 
Any of his works 
Jests, Any book of, before 1800 
Joe Miller’s Jests. 1739 
John Halifax, 3 _ 1856 
ohn Woodvil, 1 
Johnson's (Capt. iv Lives of Highwaymen, 1736 
Johnsoniana, 1836 
Jones (E. J.) Memoirs of Miss O'Neil, 1816 
Jones (T.) History of Brecknock, 2 vols, 4to, 1805-9 
Jones, State of Virginia, 1724 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 














QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
ls. to 5s. 


Full programmes for the entire season from the 
agi s Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street. 


ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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LIBRARY 
DE LUXE 


The Booklovers Library aims exclusively 
to appeal to the refined and cultured; to 
the man or woman who wants the newest 
and best books of the day in fresh, clean 
condition. It delivers books in London and 
to any part of the United Kingdom. It 
gives you a carriage-paid-service or not, just 
It gives you the books you 
It is up-to- 








as you wish. 
want when you want them. 
date in every particular. 

Send your name and address to the Librarian 
for a Free Trial Subscription of four books 
for ten days so that you may test its service. 








The Booklovers Library 


17, Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 








|r. HARRIS-BURLAND’S New Novel 


Messrs. GREENING beg to announce the publication of 
a New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Financier,’ entitled 


Love the Criminal 


“It seems to me that love is the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary amount of suffer- 
ing that there is in the world.”—De Profundis. 


The above appears on the title-page of ‘‘ Love the Criminal,’’ giving the 
key-note to the story. 


Love the Criminal 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Messrs. GREENING submit here a list of their Summer Fiction, all of 
which will be found suitable for Seaside, Wayside, 

or—in case of bad weather—Fireside. 
THE TANGLED SKEIN. BARONESS ORCZY. 5rd Edition. 6s. 
WHEN TERROR RULED. MAY WYNNE. 3s. 64. 
THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE, LUCAS CLEEVE. 


and Edition. 6s. 
THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. ANTHONY HAMILTON. 60. 


RICHARD THE BRAZEN. CYRUS BRADY and EDWARD 
PEPLE. 6s. 
THE DUPE, GERALD BISS. 2nd Edition. 6s. 


THE HARA DIAMOND. T. W. SPEIGHT. 6s. 
CHANCE THE CHANGELING. MAUDE C. KNIGHT. 6s. 


GREENING & CO., LTD., 91, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 











The New Album 
of Modes 


“The Recognised Fashion Authority ” 





Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 





The “ New Album” is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
PRICE 1/- MONTHLY 


The “New Album” is a Ladies’ Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 


Journals. 


Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15/= post free 


Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send 1s. 3d. for a specimen, Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 








Portrait of His Majesty 
King Edward VII. 


WEARING THE FULL ROBES AND 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


Painted by A. S. COPE, A.R.A., and 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, 1907. 





We have pleasure in inviting attention to an 
Autogravure reproduction of this notable 
portrait, executed under supervision of the 
artist, who has approved the plate. 

The a measures 194 x 14 ins., 
actual work, and is printed on plate and 
India paper with suitable margin. 

The publication consists of a limited issue 
of one hundred proofs signed by the artist, 
“_ £2 2s. whi and prints, price £1 Is. 
ea 


An early application for proofs is desirable. 


The Autotype Co. Fine Art Gallery, 











74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. ‘a 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


A FALLING off in the number of visitors to the British 
Museum has produced some very odd suggestions. A 
correspondent writing to the Westminster Gazette pro- 
poses a corps of intelligent and unpedantic guides, who 
will explain to various parties of people the objects on 
view, with special reference to their historical contrast 
with objects of the present day; particular attention 
being paid to children when any special item illustrat- 
ing antique childhood occurs. This praiseworthy 
idea does not seem very practical. Moreover, 
one of the blessed immunities of our collections 
is the absence of touts and ill-informed guides, 
who persecute travellers in the continental galleries. 
To serious students of antiquity and science, or to the 
rarer lovers of the beautiful, for whom, after all, the 
British Museum is primarily intended, large or small 
parties of anxious intellectuals, conducted by a loud- 
voiced guide would be a serious inconvenience. There 
are enough party visitors as it is. In a suppressed 
stanza of the Burden of Nineveh, Rossetti makes 


humorous allusion to them. 
And school foundations in the act 
Of holiday three files compact, 
Will learn to view thee as a fact, 
Connected with that zealous tract 
Rome, Babylon—and Nineveh. 


A copyist working in the Museum some years ago 
observed at a certain hour every morning a ragged 
child who, on coming in, looked round suspiciously, 
and left a small bunch of violets or other flowers on 
the pedestal of one of the Greek statues, and then hur- 
ried away. A few minutes afterwards the flowers were 
removed by a policeman. The latter, on being ques- 
tioned about the incident, explained that the child was 
in the habit of leaving his offering for a year past, and 
that Mr. Cecil Smith, or one of the other keepers, on 
hearing of it had given instructions that he was not 
to be interfered with; although the violets must of 
course always be removed. The constable, after finish- 
ing his narrative, added grimly, ‘‘Them Roman 
Catholics gives a lot of trouble.”’ 


The policeman’s attitude is certainly very much 
better than that of the wunder-paid Italian cus- 
todian, who, on the chance of getting a tip, comes and 
hisses into your ear, ‘‘ Mille quatro cento,” or 


seventeenth century ceiling painting and exhales garlic. 
We economise by underpaying all the scholars and 
experts who supervise the various departments. A 
glance at Whitaker will show how cheaply the British 
nation runs its intellectual civil service, and proves 
that Britons, when they have brains, are willing to be 
slaves. 


A correspondent writes: —An allusion in your last 
week’s issue to the ‘“‘ Purple Lotus Mother ’’ and other 
leaders of the ‘‘ Inner Circle,’’ reminds me of a story 
of the spiritualistic world. An ardent spiritualist 
begged a friend to go with him to visit a popular 
medium of the day. They drove some miles till they 
reached a suburban district, where they were received 
by a lady in a black silk dress and bugles at her own 
front door. Saying, ‘“‘Mr. ’Usk will be here in a 
minute, gentlemen,’’ she showed them to the front 
parlour—the kind of room that the Germans so well 
describe as die Kalte Pracht; a room set aside for 
special occasions, cold and unlived in. Dried grasses 
in vases, crochet lamp-mats, a Niagara shower of cut 
and coloured paper, filling the fireless grate—these 
were the chief ‘‘ motives ’’ of the place. After a time 
the lady reappeared, and the visitors were shown into 
a darkened room. They sat round a table. A blue 
luminous cross appeared floating above it. ‘‘ Ah, 
Cardinal Newman,”’ said the voice of their guide; ‘‘ ‘t 
isn’t many evenings but we don’t see some sign of 
’im.”’ And then a voice was heard: —‘‘ Benedictine, 
my children.” 


This is the game as it is played simply; one feels 
that the benediction of the great Cardinal is in accord 
with the scene, with the dried grasses, and the torrent 
of cut papers. There are—or perhaps it should be 
said, there were—certain quarters where the thing was 
done with a good deal of style for quite substantial 
fees; and this latter ‘‘ inner circle,’’ if it would be so 
kind as to speak, could probably tell some quite 
astonishing tales. Some of them, it may be surmised, 
would not be altogether edifying. But, after all, 
spiritualism is more or less “‘ old game ’’; it can rarely 
get more than an inch or two in the daily press. Theo- 
sophy is not much more useful; but the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph seem to think that ‘‘ Christian 
Science ’’ is an excellent Ducdame. The other day 
there were four solid columns of correspondence on 
the Ars Magna of Mrs. Baker Eddy; and it must be 
said in fairness that some of those attracted to this 
particular circle are by no means fools. There are, of 
course, the usual cases who testify to the “‘cure”’ of 
Christian Science, as others testify to the ‘‘cure”’ of 
certain pills, ointments, and other remedies, rudely 
called quack. There is the Low Church gentleman 
who compares Eddyism to something that he calls 
Kitualism; there is the thorough-going Materialist, 
who has, apparently, been asleep since the ’seventies, 
and is quite certain that mind is nothing more or less 
than a function of matter; that is, as he explains, of 
ponderable substance. But there are other corre- 
spondents who see clearly enough that the world is a 
great sacrament, the outward sign and conveyance of 
inward things; and one writer points out very well that 
the refusal of ‘‘ doctor’s stuff ’’ should logically carry 
with it the refusal of beef and beer, and of bread and 
water for the matter of that. Quinine and a cup of 
tea are precisely on the same level; each is material, 
- from each there follows, or may follow, a mental 
effect. 


‘ , 


The Parliamentary Session, which was brought to a 
close on Wednesday, has in many of its aspects been 
varied and remarkable. We notice, however, that 





“Giotto,” as he points with palsied hand to a 


whilst few, if any, political reputations have been 
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heightened, no fresh ones have been established. Our 
authors in this Parliament, we confess, are somewhat 
of a disappointment. We remember that when the 
present House of Commons was returned in January 
last year, our esteemed contemporary, The Daily 
News, described, in alliterative ecstasy, the new dis- 
position of events as a “‘ great triumph for Liberalism 
and Literature.” The first statement belonged in 
nature to the obvious, but the second remains obscure, 
if not profound. In the light of after events we 
cannot see that literature has triumphed to any greater 
extent in this country under the government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman than it did when the 
nation’s affairs were guided by Mr. Balfour; likewise 
we cannot honestly detect any improvement in the 
literary style of the House of Commons itself. We 
have certainly witnessed a large influx of novel writers 
and makers of books into our elected assembly, but these 
gentlemen do not seem to have yet succeeded either 
in capturing what is called by newspaper corre- 
spondents ‘‘ the imagination of the house,”’ or in dis- 
covering to the country that they possess political 
genius. The most prominent amongst our author- 
legislators have indeed been rather disappointing. 
Mr. Birrell’s jokes and ‘“‘ asides ’’ show deterioration, 
whilst Sir Gilbert Parker would seem to have forgotten 
the romantic, if highly-coloured, style of his earlier 
Canadian tales. As for Mr. Masterman, Mr. Belloc, 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason, they have for the greater 
part behaved very admirably in the manner of good 
children, they have been seen and not heard. Indeed, 
we cannot point to a single author outside the Cabinet 
in the House of Commons who can be described as 
“‘a force.”” We respectfully commend this phe- 
nomenon to our daily contemporaries as a likely sub- 
ject for newspaper discussion during the autumn 
months. We are all authors nowadays, and such a 
topic as ‘‘Should Authors be Politicians?’’ might 
easily fill those columns in the daily press which have 
been vacated by the parliamentary reports. 


_ We believe it was the Licensed Victuallers who some 
little time ago were concerned with what was called 
“the question of the label.” If memory serves us 
it was a point of general agreement that there could be 
no ethical defence for supplying bottles with labels that 
ew the character of their contents. It 
would seem, however, that the ingenious arts of mis- 
representative nomenclature can successfully pro- 
secuted in channels other than those governed by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Society. We have lately had 
brought to our notice a monthly journal that for some 
reason or other calls itself, in what is known as very 
bold display type, ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” with “‘ And 
Rationalist Review ’’ appended in letters of quite in- 
significant proportion. Of course, the paper is no more 
intimately concerned with art and letters than is any 
average newspaper which publishes an occasional 
column of book reviews. It is simply a propagandist 
organ, designed to instil into the public mind the not 
very apparent beauties and advantages pertaining to 
. rationalism.” Its current number has much about 

free thought,” “‘ secular solutions of the education 
question,”’ the ‘‘ failure’’ of Christian missions, and 
many kindred topics. But why should this curious 
hodge-podge be labelled ‘‘ The Literary Guide’? Are 
the Promoters of the paper afraid that the words 

Rationalist Review ’’ would hardly serve to arouse 
the public’s interest. This may very possibly be the 
case. Still, the chosen title is peculiarly unhappy. We 
could suggest a score of alternative titles, quite as 
apposite and descriptive. Why not “ Football 
Fancies”” or “‘ Modes of the Moment’? Both of 
which would seem to contain the elements of popular 
success. 





It must not be supposed, however, that the ‘‘ Literary 
Guide ”’ entirely ignores books and writers. On the 
contrary, it has discovered a new genius—who proves 
to be a Mr. Robert Blatchford. Having remarked: 
‘They’ (the inmates of an ‘‘ average household *’) 
‘‘would as heartily damn Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Thomas Hardy ’’—as Mr. Blatchford the critic informs 
us that the fact that his discovery ‘‘is a literary phe- 
nomenon of the Burns, Bunyan, and Maxim Gor 
type, should ensure his work additional interest.” e 
then get a taste of our author’s quality in a description 
of Madeira: — 

‘*It is an island garden. The trees are brilliant with 
blossoms. There are trees as big as our plane trees 
wholly covered with masses of sky-blue blossoms. 
There are others thick with crimson or scarlet flowers. 
There are magnolias with blooms like clusters of water- 
lilies. There are rocks and walls blazing with climbing 
red geraniums. There are vineyards and banana 
groves and rich banks of roses, lilies, sunflowers, holly- 
hocks, and geraniums.”’ 

Very pretty assuredly, but, had we not been informed 
that the passage was by Mr. Blatchford, the genius, 
we should have thought it an excerpt from a school- 
boy’s essay, or else the work of Mr. Bart Kennedy in 
one of his least-truculent moments. Continuing at 
length ‘‘ The Literary Guide” critic naively enquires 
to how many has it been given ‘‘ to make this use of 
one-and-thirty words.’’ Here follows the quotation : — 

‘* Seven thousand pounds to repair a chapel to the 
praise and glory of God, and under its very walls you 
may buy a woman’s soul for a few pieces of silver.’ 

It is, unfortunately, in the powers of many men to 
write a quite remarkable amount of nonsense in the 
space of “‘ one-and-thirty words,’’ but probably the 
critic is correct in wrt + ws | that few have equalled 
the efforts of Mr. Blatchford. 


It is an old gibe to cast at a newspaper that such- 
and-such an article in it ‘‘ was evidently written by 
the office-boy.”” It was, and is, the sort of thing 
that could be said without much exaggeration about 
some of the Harmsworth papers. But reputable 
papers do not, as a rule, go out of their way to label 
any particular productions of theirs as being by the 
office-boy. One exception is the Westminster 
Gazette, from which one would not expect such a 
lapse. It now prints every day a badly-drawn and 
vulgarly conceived scrawl by ‘“‘ our office-boy.”” The 
letterpress which accompanies these ugly and foolish 
pictures is destitute of any glimmering of wit or in- 
telligence, and the whole performance is on the level 
of the very lowest form of popular halfpenny 
journalism. That the pictures are badly drawn is, of 
course, not much against them. Sir Francis Gould 
has not any very great pretensions as a draughtsman, 
but his political caricatures are always amusing and 
sometimes exceedingly funny and mirth-provoking, 
while their taste is quite correct. People of all shades 
of political opinion have constantly found great 
pleasure in them. But ‘‘the office-boy’s”’ drawings 
are vulgar and malignant, and the sentiments they 
express are just 1 agen what one would expect from 
an office-boy. Now, an office-boy is very often an 
admirable person in himself, and his views on various 
subjects might be quite interesting, but he is surely 
hardly the person that one would look to for guidance 
on such questions as the Scotch Land Values or the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bills; or does the Westminster 
Gazette really wish us to believe that it takes the 
office-boy’s point of view as the final expression of its 
political and social creed? It is sad to see a paper 
for which we have always felt a sincere respect falling 
so far below its- own traditions of good taste and 
good sense. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ASS 


‘‘ What means the mark upon thy back, dear Gris? 
I trace it on thy shoulders as I ride; 
Slender the cross it seems that shadowed is, 
Even to thy side.”’ 


“Well mayst thou ask of me who bear’st this sign; 
Albeit unseen upon thy tender brow, 
Are we not signéd with the self-same sign, 
Even I and thou? 


Behold an heritage: and who may know 

What mystic virtue the great sign contains? 
Wher? is the hardship of the cruel blow 

Of whip and reins? 


Nay, when Life’s bondage is so harsh and rude, 
Dawns a far vision that all sorrow calms; 
We hear the shouting of the multitude, 
We see the palms— 


And all else falls from us. It matters not 
If we with suffering keep patient tryst. 
We, as a race, O child, may share thy lot 

We have served Christ.’’ 


The grey ass halted in her pattering pace, 
High-hoofed and obdurate, sleek-eared and mild; 
A world of wisdom in a velvet face 
Turned to the child. 


** So have we patience. And in fortitude 
Do thou wax stronger as the years pass on, 
So shalt thou in thine heart, a living rood, 
Carry God’s Son.” 
PAMELA TENNANT. 





“MANEROS” 


WE strewed the seed and spread the grain, 
Adonai! Adonai! 
We slew the god with bitter pain, 
Therefore the clouds wept tearful rain, 
And earth bore sad brown buds again, 
For in her breast we laid him slain, 
Adonai! Adonai! 


The old priest stabbed him on the mound, 
Adonai! Adonai! 

The vestal maidens circled round, 

And shrilled and wailed with moaning sound; 

White-limbed he lay upon the ground, 

And all the world grew black and frowned, 
Adonai! Adonai! 


My love beweeps his grave and sings, 
Adonai! Adonai! 

Soft to his neck earth-mother clings, 

Red from his blood the wind-flow’r springs, 

The vales smell sweet with growing things, 

But bats flap low with mournful wings, 
Adonai! Adonai! 


ReGcina Mrr1aM Bioca. 











LITERATURE 
THE SONS OF GOLIAS 


Wine, Women, and Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Translated into English verse, with an 
essay by JoHn AppINGTON SymonDs. (Chatto and 
Windus, The King’s Classics, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Ir was well done to include this volume in the admir- 
able series which has passed to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus from Mr. Moring. Until some kind person 
will issue a selection of the Goliardic songs in their 
original Latin, at a price and in a form that will help 
them to popularity, there is nothing quite so good as 
this book of J. A. Symonds’s translations and com- 
ments. We could wish, at least, that the Latin might 
have been printed as well as the English, for, admir- 
able translator as Symonds was, even those who 
know nothing of the songs beyond what may be 
learned from this book will see from the snatches 
printed in the original in Symonds’s introduction, that 
even he could not give them one half their value in 
translation. 

We are somewhat at a loss for the reason of the 
surprise with which many people, and Symonds at the 
head of them, regard the existence in the Middle Ages 
of spontaneous, merry, glad songs of youth and health 
and happiness in a world where the springtime returned 
every year, where the sun shone and the flowers 
bloomed, and the wine was plentiful and the women 
fair. Symonds’s peculiar attitude to the Church is well 
known. He raised it up as a kind of awful bogey, for- 
bidding men to laugh or sing or make love. He 
pictures the Middle Ages as a ghastly time of “ puri- 
tanical’’ (if we may use an apt illustration) tyranny, 
when all natural joy and happiness were overshadowed 
by constant visions of death, the grave and hell, forced 
upon men by an army of scowling monks and black- 
avised priests. ‘‘ The intellect and the conscience be- 
came used to moving paralytically among visions, 
dreams, and mystic terrors, weighed down with torpor, 
abusing virile faculties for the suppression of truth 
and the perpetuation of revered error.” 

And then, when he comes upon the songs of the 
wandering students, the sons of Golias, he must, of 
course, be intensely surprised. What! Laughter and 
song, and kisses and the wine-cup before that real Re- 
demption of man, the Renaissance? Impossible! 
How can it have happened? These people were, 
many of them, actually in orders in the Church which 
was blighting the joy of the world; they prided them- 
selves on being clerici; they even addressed their 
poems to great dignitaries like the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Yet we know that their lives were shock- 
ing! They gambled, they drank, they made love 
without thought of marriage; they even dared to 
dance. Therefore—the implied argument goes on— 
they must have been rebels against the Church. We 
know that they made very irreverent parodies of hymns 
and of passages in the Mass. This shows how little 
hold the Church really had over even its own members. 
And a moment before we had been hearing of the 
blight it had cast over the whole of Europe. 

There is really no cause for surprise, and no force in 
the roundabout argument. The Church was no bogey, 
and these desperate young dogs who gambled and 
drank, these dapper clerks who made love so melo- 
diously, were neither the villains nor the rebels precon- 
ceived ideas lead people to suppose. They were gay 
dogs, certainly; but we must remember that infidelity 
had not grown so powerful as to pay its homage of 
reverence to faith. Some things were quite secure, 
therefore there is no harm in joking about them. That 
was the argument. And again, we may be quite sure 
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that for every wine-cup they drained, every main they 
threw, every kiss they took, they sang of a dozen. It 
is the way with youth. If one took all the modern 
German student songs seriously one would imagine a 
German university a sink of infamy, instead of a very 
respectable place where people work hard. These. 
students were, one can hardly doubt, in the main, re- 
spectable and hard-working; and the code of behaviour 
in their day was not so strictly respectable as in ours. 
They were wandering, in the first instance, not to 
brawl and game and drink, but to study. Through 
the winter their search for knowledge was prosecuted 
amid cold and discomfort, which would frighten the 
hardiest Scottish student of to-day; they tramped mile 
after mile from university to university in search of 
the best teaching in each particular branch of learning. 
What wonder if the spring sometimes got into their 
blood, if the tavern—their only refuge from the 
streets—proved too tempting. And, like youth in all 
ages, they bragged a great deal. They formed them- 
selves in an Order and proclaimed themselves the finest, 
gayest, most reckless rogues in the world. In think- 
ing of them we must not forget the other side of the 
picture. 

Their importance for us, however, lies not in their 

lusty youth, which later ages have produced as pro- 
lifically as theirs, but in their songs. The clerici vagi 
were of all nations then known; but they had a 
common speech—a speech charged with colour and 
associations, a speech which no Esperanto’ can ever 
equal. Latin was then a living language, for every- 
one—thanks to the Church—worth considering could 
speak it. And the wandering students found that, 
since it had been freed of the difficulties of quantity and 
metre and come to be ruled by accent, it formed as 
pliable and pointed a weapon as any young satirist or 
parodist could desire, and a rich voice for trolling love 
songs or drinking songs. Classical Latin they studied 
in their schools and universities; the Latin they sang 
was alive and vigorous and as “‘modern”’ as they 
could desire. 
. We have left ourselves no space for quotation, but 
perhaps we have said enough to give an impression 
to any who do not know them of the quality and 
character of these songs. And when books so 
admirable as these are published so cheap, there is no 
excuse for not buying them. It is better, of course, 
to refer to ‘‘ Carmine Burana” or Thomas Wright’s 
‘“‘Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter 
Mapes’’; but where these are inaccessible, much 
pleasure and entertainment can be derived from 
Symonds’s translations. And Symonds’s comments, 
excellent on the side of literature, are not more 
strongly tinged on the side of religion and conduct by 
his peculiar personality than his other work. It is 
easy to discount that personality. And the book 
should be widely studied if only in order to hasten the 
death of the absurd belief that the Middle Ages were a 
time of unnatural misery, when religious mania ruled 
the world and joy and laughter died under the frown 
of a monstrous puritanical Church. 


TWO BABYLONIAN BOOKS 


(a) Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 
L. W. Kine. (Luzac and Co. 1907.) 
(Studies in Eastern History—II.) 


(6) Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Kénigsin- 
schriften. (F. Taurrau-Danein. Leipsig, 3. 
HINRICHS’SCHE BUCHHANDLUNG. 1907. (Vor- 
derasiatische Bibliothek—I.), 9 marks (paper.) 


CHRONOLOGY, when we come to deal with millenia 
B.C., is a terribly vague affair. This fact is sufficiently 
apparent in the matter of Egyptian history. It has 





been unimportant, until recently, in the consideration 
of Mediterranean origins and influences. Even the 
most serious of Greek archzologists has not felt the 
necessity of delving into a more remote past than that 
of the generations immediately preceding the Homeric 
age, until the Cretan explorations have driven him 
willy nilly to acknowledge that Babylon, and that 
which preceded Babylon, really mattered after all. But, 
in the meantime, a mass of evidence has been slowly 
gathered together in the hands of the Assyriologist 
until there is now sufficient ground, if not for finality 
of conclusions, at any rate, for reasonable and solid 
controversy. The cunieform tablets of Babylonia have 
afforded the materia critica, which we hope that the 
Cretan linear and pictographic scrips may yield in 
the end for Mediterranean history, and though the 
picture which we are able to draw be but a sketchy 
outline, that outline is bold and living. The quality 
which it lacks above others is perspective. For the 
systems of chronology which have been evolved from 
the Babylonian chronicles are still confused and inter- 
laced to a degree which is only appreciated at the cost 
of much weary (and often almost fruitless) labour. 
Moreover, as our museums testify, the half has not 
yet been told of all that is hidden in these destroyers 
of eye-sight, the clay tablets. And for every tablet 
published, even though it may seem to add nothing 
to our knowledge, we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
patience of its decipherer. Mr. King has added pur- 
pose to his patience, and in presenting the contents 
of several tablets to the public for the first 
time presents with them conclusions at once 
sufficiently revolutionary and sufficiently convincing. 
It is true that the proposition which he seeks 
to prove has hovered tentatively in the mind of more 
than one student of Babylonian history, and we con- 
sider that it has been foreshadowed by that identifica- 
tion of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of Genesis, 
which it confirms with such surprising exactitude. 

The new matter which has made possible Mr. King’s 
discussion of a new chronology consists of two 
chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings, a new 
Babylonian chronicle of events ranging from the 
eleventh to the seventh century B.c.; a religious 
chronicle referring to the eleventh century B.c.; a 
new Date-List of the kings of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, and part of a Neo-Babylonian version of the 
‘*Omens of Sargon and Naram-Sin.”’ 

The point which Mr. King makes is, that the Second 
Dynasty (so-called) of the Kings’ List is not a Baby- 
lonian dynasty at all, but a dynasty of the ‘‘ Count 
of the Sea”’ on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Su-abu, therefore, must be dated not earlier than the 
21st century B.c., and Hammurabi not earlier than 
the 20th century s.c. And another of the new 
chronicles establishes Su-abu and Ilu-shiima of Assyria 
as contemporaries. The period of the overlap of the 
‘First’? and ‘‘ Second” dynasties is shown by 
Mr. King to be between the limits of 118 and 200 years. 
The question which he proceeds to discuss is that which 
naturally arises out of the discovery that the ‘‘ Second 
Dynasty ’’ must be eliminated from the list of the kings 
of Babylon, viz.:—Did the ‘‘ Third Dynasty ”’ follow 
immediately upon the “‘ First,’”’ or did the Kassite 
Dynasty succeed the so-called ‘‘ Second Dynasty ”’? 
The reverse of the chronicle 96,152 records that 
Ea-gamil, King of the Country of the Sea, was 
defeated in an attempt to invade Elam by Ulam-Buriash 
(brother of Bitiliash the Kassite), who further invaded 
and conquered the Country of the Sea. Ea-gamil being 
the last king of the Second Dynasty of the Kings’ List, 
this tablet records the end of the sway of the Second 
Dynasty in the Country of the Sea. If, however, we 
assume that the later kings of the Country of the Sea 
ruled at Babylon we are forced to emend the sequence 
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of the reigns of Agum and Bitiliash in the 
List of Kings, which is reasonable, seeing that both 
kings appear as having reigned 22 years. This would 
have the ultimate effect of reconciling the figures of 
the List of Kings with the total duration of the his- 
torical period of Berossus. The date 2232 B.c. could 
easily be obtained for the beginning of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, a date which Mr. King has here 
obtained for the beginning of the Second Bynasty of 
Berossus by adding his 1,910 years of the historical 
dynasties to 322 B.c. (Alexander the Great). 

. But there is no reason to suppose that the later kings 
of the Country of the Sea did rule at Babylon. 
Ea-Gamil, whom Ulam-Buriash conquered, is called 
the King of the Country of the Sea, and the conquests 
of Ulam-Buriash and pouty son of Bitiliash, do not 
include Babylon, but are specifically limited to the 
Country of the Sea. 


m iluE-a-ga-mil Sar mdt tam-tim 
mU-lam-Bur-aS . . . mét tam-tim ikSud(ud) 


and 

mA-gu-um mar mBi-til-ia-a8 a-na mdt tam-tim il-lik. 
The wording is perfectly definite. And, further, Agum 
does not appear to have styled himself King of Baby- 
lon, as he would surely have done had Ea-Gamil, the 
king whom his uncle had defeated, been King of 
Babylon, as well as of the Country of the Sea. 

The importance of this lies, of course, in its influence 
on chronology. The whole of the Second Dynasty 
may be left out of the reckoning of Babylonian 
chronology. Mr. King shows that this elimination 
results in placing the date of Su-abu in the 21st cen- 
tury B.C. 

The difficulty which arises here from the discrepancy 
between this date and the date accepted for the 
beginning of the historical period of Berossus, 
Mr. King believes must be solved by postulating the 
inclusion in the historical period of Berossus of an 
earlier dynasty than the First eter { of the List of 
Kings. This dynasty may have ruled at Babylon, or 
more probably in some other of the great Mesopo- 
tamian cities. 

One of the most briiliant essays in reconstructive 
criticism of this kind that we remember to have read 
is Chapter V., ‘‘ A New Synchronism in Early Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian History, and its Effects upon 
Babylonian and Assyrian Chronology.’’ The “text ”’ 
of this chapter is a “‘ catch-line’’ of six words at the 
end of chronicle No. 26,472:— 

mIlu-su{m]-ma Sar matuASSur a-na tar-si MSu-a-bu [? illik]—“‘ Ilu- 
shiima, King of Assyria, against Su-a-bu ’’—{marched]. 

This Su-abu is the king of that name who founded 
the ‘‘ First Dynasty ’’ of Babylon. For the catch-line 
follows the section on the tablet relating to Bél-imitti 
and Bél-ibni. In 96,152 the section following that 
of Bél-imitti and Bél-ibni refers to the relations 
between Hammurabi and Rim-Sin. Thus it is reason- 
able to suppose that the Su-abu of the catch-line is 
a king of the First Dynasty also. It is particularly 
fortunate that the Shergat excavations should have 
rendered it possible, within the last three years, to 
identify Ilu-shuma. An inscription of Shalmaneser is 
here shown to testify to a date within the first half of 
the 21st century B.c. for Ilu-shuma. The figures 
attained from the evidence of a parallel inscrip- 


tion (concerning the restoration of the temple 
E-Kharsag-kurkura of Ashur), of Esarhaddon 
give a much lower date (1860 or 1880), but 


Mr. King rejects this evidence on the score of 
the superior antiquity of Shalmaneser’s testimony. 
This makes Ilu-shuma the contemporary of Su-abu, 
and bears out the evidence of the catch-line. Delitzch 
had made Ilu-shuma the contemporary of Samsu- 
ditana, the last king of the First Dynasty, and gives 
£. 2500 B.c. as the date of Su-abu. But Mr. King shows 








that the relegation of the Second Dynasty to the 
Country of the Sea results in reducing the date of 
Su-abu by at least 118 years, and probably by a good 
deal more. Thus two chains of evidence serve to 
fix the date of Ilu-shuma in the 21st century B.c. 
The great advantage of this synchronism is that it does 
not interfere with the older evidence in any way. It 
merely necessitates the reduction to a certain extent 
of the date given by Nabonidus to Hammurabi. But 
Nabonidus was reckoning in round numbers, and his 
natural tendency was to exaggerate the antiquity of 
the foundation inscription of Hammurabi. But the 
great point of interest is the material afforded for 
carrying back the history of Assyria beyond the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. Mr. King gives a chronological 
table, comparing the dates of the kings of Assyria 
and Babylon, the Elamite and Kassite kings, and the 
kings of the Country of the Sea, which is in itself a 
masterly summing up of the results which he has 
been able to draw from his handling of the evidence. 
Chapters on a new date-list of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, and on a Babylonian religious chronicle, 
together with a consideration of the evidence for the 
record of an eleventh century solar eclipse, complete 
a volume which for lucid statement and sound reason- 
ing stands on a level with the best of Mr. King’s 
work in a field in which he is one of the most brilliant 
of the workers. It is impossible to devote enough 
space in a review to a book which will do much, 
not only to revolutionise the chronology of the Meso- 
potamian empires, but also to make plain to the rank 
and file of Assyriological students the processes by 
which these important conclusions are reached. 

This same desire to render accessible the materia 
of Assyriology is the motive which has prompted the 
publication of the second book on our list. ‘‘ Die 
Akkadischen und Sumerischen K6nigsinschriften ’’ is 
the first volume of a Vorderasiatischen Bibliothek, 
which will be devoted to the publication of works upon 
and texts concerning the ancient civilisations of 
Mesopotamia. M. Thureau-Dangin has collected into 
one handy volume the texts, transliterated and 
translated, of the most important of the cuneiform 
records bearing upon the kings of Sumer and Akkad. 
These include the inscriptions discovered by Loftus 
and Taylor in 1850, some of those excavated at Tello 
by von Sarzec, and specimens from Nippur. There 
are also two rock inscriptions from Zohab, and such 
inscriptions from Susa as fall within the scope of the 
work, those from the excavations of the Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, one short inscription from the 
recent excavations at Bismaja by the University of 
Chicago, and sundry inscriptions of unknown 
provenance. M. Thureau-Dangin gives an admirable 
outline of the extent and nature of the Sumerian and 
Akkadian peoples, with their share in the evolution of 
cuneiform writing. 

In der nichtsemitischen Sprache, fiir welche die Keilschrift 
urspriinglich bestimmt ist, wird Sumer kurzweg als ‘‘das Land ”’ 
bezeichnet. Man kann also dieses Gebiet als die Heimat der 
Erfinder der Keilschrift ansehen. Im Bereich von Sumer _hat 
die alte Sprache sich sehr lange, wenn nicht als Umgangs—so doch 
als Schriftsprache erhalten, wihrend im Gegensatze dazu in den 
Inschriften aus Akkad die semitische Sprache bereits in friihester 
Zeiterscheint. Man darf da folgern, das schon in der vor- 
geschichtlicher Zeit das semitische Element hier tiberwog. 

None the less, it is clear that the non-Semite race 
must have enjoyed a long undisturbed evolution in the 
north, or its native method of writing would not have 
been sufficiently established to be adopted as a 
medium of expression for a Semitic language, 
and the sturdy independence of the ‘‘ Country 
of the Sea’ in later times would imply that 
it was the last refuge of the original inhabit- 
ants from the Semitic supplanter. The author 
acknowledges the help afforded him by Mr. King and 
Dr. L. Messerschmidt in the transliteration. The 
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former has supplied him with advance copies of new 
readings made by him for the 21st volume of the 
B. M. Cuneiform texts. 

The transliteration is clear, but the total absence of 
capitals to proper names produces an effect of deadly 
uniformity, which, with the curious device of number- 
ing the words, makes the reading rather confusing, 
though, of course, for the student following a text or 
a cast of the inscription, the numbering is invaluable 
as a guide to the signs. We have no space to do more 
than congratulate the author and those for whom he 
writes upon an admirable introductory volume to what 
should be an invaluable series. 


PARSNIPS 


Liverpool. Painted by J. Hamitton Hay. Described 
by Dixon Scotr. (A. and C. Black, 6s. net.) 


Messrs. A. & C. BLack make no secret of the relative 
importance they attach to the joint-producers of their 
so-called ‘‘ Beautiful Books.’’ The painter invariably 
comes first, and his precedence is declared with so 
loud a flourish of trumpets that the writer must needs 
have a singularly humble disposition to accept with 
equanimity the subordinate position which he is 
graciously permitted to fill. The coloured illustra- 
tions are so clearly the raison d’étre of this series, that 
it is a question whether it would not be better to dis- 
pense with the letterpress altogether, or keeping the 
plates together, preface them with the briefest possible 
introduction. By so doing the volumes would lose 
little of value, and they would certainly be lighter 
and more convenient to handle. The extra pages are 
not wanted, they are seldom put to good use or looked 
at with any pleasure, and they only serve to represent 
an ugly feature of a century which, since it cannot 
offer quality, persists in giving the public quantity as 
value for its money, and prices books by their bulk 
rather than by their contents. To all who are 
acquainted with the admirable art of Mr. Hamilton 
Hay, the question will arise, after seeing his name on 
the title of a ‘‘ colour-book,”’ que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galére? He is too genuine an artist, too 
subtle and refined a colourist, for his water-colours 
not to suffer from the treachery of any reproductive 
colour-process, by which luminosity is deadened, values 
falsified and interchanged. The single reproduction 
in monochrome, a delicate impression of The Albert 
Dock: Twilight, is doubtless the nearest to the 
original; still it must be admitted that the plates in 
colour are far above those usually found in books of 
this series, and while not doing full justice to Mr. 
Hay’s powers, they at least attest the quality of his 
colour and the purity of its application. An impres- 
sionist, following in his own personal way the Whist- 
lerian tradition, Mr. Hay very largely depends for his 
effects on the delicate distinction of colour values as 
they appear through their surrounding and harmonis- 
ing atmosphere; but in addition to these subtle quali- 
ties, often rudely handled by the mechanical process, 
he also inherits something of Whistler’s sense of 
decorative composition, and he is exceedingly happy in 
the moments and standpoints he has selected for most 
of his views. Lime Street Station, with its suggestion 
of movement and airy spaciousness, and St. John’s 
Market, with its telling perspective, are good examples 
of characteristics which the process cannot traduce. 
As a reproduction, The Little Shop, Mount Pleasant, 
is probably the most faithful. It has the clear bril- 


liance of cool light after rain, and the textures of the 
shining pavement and curtained upper window are 
suggested wth remarkable truth. Mr. Hay’s plates 
have certainly a far greater artistic interest than is 
commonly met with in colour-reproductions, and they 
should excite considerable interest in the originals. 





As for Mr. Dixon Scott, his publishers announce 
that he has 


regarded it as his duty, less to offer a réchauffé of the facts 


lating to her (Liverpool’s) development in_ the t than to 
wndedeaat to mirror in words the vital aspect which F oy presents to 


the world to-day. 


It may be hazarded that to mirror the external 
aspects of a modern city comes more properly within 
the province of a painter than a writer. The painter 
must ever have the advantage of the latter in suggest- 
ing form and colour, and Mr. Scott has not n 
altogether wise to throw down the gage to Mr. Ha 
on his own ground. In the tautological duel whic 
ensues, the author, almost inevitably, comes off second 
best. His perception may be as keen and as subtle 
as that of Mr. Hay, but his expression is by no means 
so easy and simple. He has made heroic efforts to be 
worthy of his collaborator, but his art is painfully 
self-conscious, his poetry obviously forced. The strain 
of his endeavour is felt on every page. Now and again 
he catches a happy phrase, a happy word—as when he 
speaks of warehouses “‘sullenly”’ succeeding each 
other along the docks—but often striving after too 
high a note he cracks badly. It may be true, but it is 
hardly grammar to assert that the prime function of 
Liverpool is ‘“‘to bring from hither and to forward 
there.”’ He is too fond of archaic and coined words, 
writing with gusto of “ perdurable’’ monuments to 
antiquity, of ‘‘ rather superficial architecture pleasantly 
asnap.”’ He works alliteration to death, indiscreetly 
alluding to a ‘‘ mellow and meticulous ’’ suburb, to the 
‘“‘heartening and annealing influence of ancient 
ardours,”’ the ‘“‘ seven-mile sequence of granite-lipped 
lagoons,”” and ‘“‘that superb stretch of smutted 
Greek.” It is altogether too rococo, and Mr. Scott’s 
style, unlike his Liverpool, though “ variegated and 
distracted,’”’ fails to be ‘‘ puissant and concerted.”’ 

It is better to be natural than “artistic.” If you 
can be both, like Mr. Hay, so much the better; but it 
is unwise to sacrifice simplicity to a fancied sonority. 
By so doing your “poetical prose’’ may come 
perilously near to prosaic poetry. 


A WANDER-BOOK 


Some Literary Associations of East Anglia. By 
Wiu1am A. Dutt. With sixteen illustrations in 
colour by Walter Dexter, R.B.A., and sixteen 
other illustrations. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Lovers of East Anglia will take up this volume with 
anticipations of a good time coming, wishing Mr. Dutt 
every success, both for their own sake and for his. He 
has shouldered an enviable iask in this setting forth of 
some of the almost multitudinous literary associations 
of East Anglia, one of the most lovable quarters of 
Great Britain and one that teems with human and 
humane interests. But it is not given to every man of 
letters to write a true wander-book, which should be 
as the journeying of a true vagabond aimless, yet 
always attaining the goal. Borrow, who figures 
largely in these pages, was a supreme vagabond, and 
his writings supreme wander-books. Words dropped 
almost unconsciously from his pen; picture after 
picture was lavishly and without method tossed upon 
the paper; he wrote from fulness of heart and of ex- 
perience; he was part of his work, and in this last fact 
lies the secret of a true wander-book—the writer thereat 
so sets himself forth that he becomes the intimate 
friend of the reader, who with him visits the places that 
he desctibes and with him is one of the company who 
people the pages of his book. This gift Mr. Dutt in 
this present work shows no sign of possessing; his 
volume is lacking in charm, intimacy; the author is 
outside his subject, a looker-on; he has written of 
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laces which he knows thoroughly, all the while fail- 
ing to carry us with him. It is a fine suit of clothes 
that he gives us, but it is put upon a lay figure, which 
does not live or move and has no being; he calls up 
ghosts, but they are thin and lege pry ree f 
ghosts, no one could mistake them for flesh and blood. 

This failure is, perhaps, not altogether the fault of Mr. 
Dutt, for with the exceptions of Crabbe, Borrow and 
FitzGerald, the great and little writers whom he en- 
deavours to conjure up for us are not racy of the soil. 
Borrow and Norfolk are of one blood, but Sir Thomas 
Browne, for example, belongs to his time rather than 
toany place. Mr. Dutt is not a little gifted in the art of 
local colouring; this is excellent—‘‘ all along the coast 
the shore folk tell of the sea’s siege and the towns and 
villages the sea has won; so that about the coast there 
clings a sad kind of romance—that of a wasted land, 
where history seems likely to repeat itself in sad stories 
for shore folk yet unborn ”’; and this is absolutely true 
of many of the small towns of Suffolk—‘ these little 
old-world towns seem so out of touch with modern 
life that a stranger no sooner enters one of them than 
he becomes conscious of influences being exerted 
which help him to understand what provincial life was 
like, not only in the coaching days, but in days when 
during the greater part of each year the highways and 
byways of rural England were in such a state that a 
regularly organised system of road travelling was a 
convenience undreamt of everi by the most enterprising 
minds.’’ In short, Mr. Dutt paints East Anglia ad- 
mirably for us, but his portraits of its famous literary 
men are for the most part lifeless; Borrow and Edward 
FitzGerald in his hands stand silent and there is no 
light in their eyes; he is a born landscapist but not a 
painter of portraits. We would not convey, however, 
that there is not much in this volume that pleases: it is 
compact of facts, will prove a sound guide to those 
who as yet know not East Anglia, and a useful work 
of reference for those who do. All our complaint is 
that Mr. Dutt might have fascinated, but has not. 

As for facts, we must not be too fastidious in a 
wander-book; but there are one or two points worthy 
Mr. Dutt’s consideration. Surely it is not so that 
Henry Reeve is best known asethe friend of Carlyle 
and Thackeray? ‘‘ Mr. Morley’s Universal Library ”’ 
is not incorrect, but apt to puzzle. Surely Sir John 
Fastolff and Sir John Falstaff are not one and the 
same? Sir Thomas Hanmer was by no means the first 
editor of Shakespeare. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Ipswich was not Eatanswill. Why does Mr. 
Dutt write ‘‘ Lord’’ Bacon; for the matter of that, 
why does anyone? How did this curious and common 
blunder arise? Thanks, however, should be given for 
the unusual insight shown into Goldsmith’s character, 
which has been more misunderstood almost than that 
of any other great writer. 

The coloured illustrations are poor. 


THE LAST EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH 


The Last Empress of the French. By Purr W. 
SERGEANT. (Warner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net.) 


.Many books have been written lately upon the great 
events that happened in France in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the men and women who 
figured in them. There is small cause to wonder that 
this is so. Men live who remember the events and 
the persons. The effect of these great happenings is 


still working itself out, and until that strange process 
is complete no one can set each event at its proper 
importance, or each person at his proper value. Both 
are obscured by proximity, which yet gives them a 
personal and keen interest. 


We have gossip about 








them; we have official record. But history has not yet 
done its careful work of sorting and combination. 

The present book is a painstaking collection of facts 
about the life of the Empress Eugenie, written without 
enthusiasm and without distinction. Like other 
books of its kind, it has the odd effect of stripping life 
of its mystery and wonder. Life actually seems to be 
quite a simple and straightforward affair, for at least 
ten minutes after the last page has been turned and 
read. And the quality that creates this subtle influence 
on the mind is often miscalled common-sense. It is a 
wise bat that hangs to his tree while the sun shines; the 
bat is foolish who flutters clumsily in the daylight, and 
probably distrists the eternal sun of the world as 
deeply as the man of what is miscalled common-sense 
distrusts the eternal mystery of life. Its magnificence 
blinds him as the sun blinds the bat, or, more truly, 
his eyes are made for the twilight, verging into the 
darkness, and not for the light of morning that will 
become the full light of day. Ommne tulit punctum, as 
Thomas Nashe would say, with a thump on the paper 
to bring himself into line again. The book is of its 
kind good, and anyone who knew nothing of the 
Empress Eugenie but her name would gain no false 
impression, at any rate, from Mr. Sergeant’s work. 
Everyone knows that such a person lived, so why 
trouble to put life into the record of what everyone 
knows to be true? Surely such artifice belongs to 
the mere novelist, who imposes the shadows of his 
own fancy upon the reader, unless he is base enough 
to use his friends as copy. The biographer must 
remember the dignity of a man of letters, and onl 
the flippant-minded will blame him if he be a little dull 
in consequence. Everyone knows that “‘tales”’ are 
read for relaxation and biographies to improve the 
mind. And part of the mind’s improvements comes 
from the exertion of will-power that is necessary to 
finish the task. Every good Puritan is conscious of 
the sensation of virtue which the doing of a really 
unpleasant thing—especially if the doing is wholl 
gratuitous—leaves behind it, as surely as the snail 
leaves behind it a glistening line in its wake, or as a 
meteor leaves—draw metaphors from your point of 
view. 

This is as much as to say that Mr. Sergeant’s book 
is exactly what a biography is expected to be. From 
one point of view it is an improving book, from 
another a very blasphemy against that most mysterious, 
most sacred of all things—life. 

“The Last Empress of the French ”’ begins, as care- 
ful biographies should begin, with a due account of 
Eugenie’s grandparents, leading up to the birth of 
Eugenie, her early days, and eventual marriage with 
Napoleon III., through the machinations of her mother 
and the help of her own beauty. If Eugenie is a 
shadow, Napoleon is the shadow of a shade. He must, 
however, have been a personality of some force; and 
it is amazing to find that a record of his strange career 
of blundering and mishap, foresight, brilliance and 
eventual disaster, could be dull. For the man is phe- 
nomenally interesting. He had enough greatness to 
attain to a position and to consolidate for a time that 
position, which only the very greatest man could have 
retained in his power. But on that, the interesting and 
vital side of the question, no stress is laid. We are 
limited to dull political fact and duller newspaper gossip. 
Such a sentence as the following is typical: ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria’s notes on the Cherbourg meeting contain her 
usual tribute to the Empress Eugenie. She speaks of her 
lilac and white silk dress and black and white bonnet 
on the first evening, and at the reception on the 
Bretagne before dinner remarks that she. ‘looked 
lovely.’ It would surely be impossible to match such 
unwavering admiration of a royal lady for another 
anywhere in history.” 
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The one bright spot in the whole book is the Prince 
of Wales’s remark to the Empress when he was 
begging her to gain permission for him and his sister 
to stay a little longer in Paris after his mother and 
father had returned to England. The Empress, amused, 
said that she was afraid that the Queen and Prince 
Albert could not do without them. ‘‘ Not do without 
us! ” exclaimed the future King Edward. ‘‘ Don’t 
fancy that, for there are six more at home, and they 
don’t want us.” 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost (1496). 
The Frere and the Boye (1512). 
Facsimile reprints fr i i 

Webs Keun Usealy Yee, onal 
Tue Cambridge University Press is deservedly famous 
for the fidelity and beauty of its facsimile reproduc- 
tions of rare books, and these two reproductions of 
early English printing well sustain the reputation. 
There are certain limits to the value of a facsimile 
which should always be borne in mind. The facsimile 
which apes the appearance of the actual original down 
to details of binding, paper, height, and edge is 
paar remy soy becoming a forgery. Some such 
imitations have been put upon the market with un- 
pleasant results to the unwary. But the sober reprint 
aims only at presenting the beauty and interest of the 
original in an accessible and durable form; the object 
in view is to provide the book-collector, not with a 
curiosity, but with a document for the history of 
typography, and the only flavour of the “precious ”’ 
which is allowed to cling to the book is that imparted 
by the doubtful luxury of the “‘ limited edition,’’ which 
is sometimes in itself as much an artistic necessity as 
a bait to human weakness. It is perfectly true that 
many a book collector will rush to obtain a book if 
he knows that only fifty or a hundred or two hundred 
copies of it do, or ever will, exist. Typographical 
enthusiasts are especially enslaved by the glamour of 
the limited edition. And that is good for those who 
produce beautiful books. But in a case like the 
present the limitation of the edition seems at first sight 
a genuine necessity. Photographic plates of the kind 
from which these marvellously faithful reproductions 
have been printed are delicate affairs, and will give no 
more than a limited number of true impressions. But 
we have in the back of our mind an uneasy feeling 
that the negatives from which those plates were made 
should not have been destroyed. It may be out of 
place, in a short review like this, to protest against 
the principle of the limited edition. But the present 
reviewer has always felt that protest should be made, 
in and out of season, against that form of human selfish- 
ness which limits the production of the beautiful, 
and which chokes the free flow of the springs of know- 
ledge. And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
limited edition has this effect. ‘‘ Limited ’’ books are 
not all worth having, but facsimiles of this kind are 
of enormous educational and aesthetic value. We do 
not plead for a low price for beautiful books; we 
know that they cannot be produced for nothing. We 
do not seek for anti-commercial altruism among 
publishers. We are grateful to them for the floods 
of cheap and valuable books which surround us, and 
which are slowly, but surely, creating a reading public. 
But we do claim that a beautiful book is no less 
beautiful, no less valuable, if five hundred copies be 





printed, with the promise of more, than if its posses- | 
sion be limited to the few. We cannot but think that | 


the book collector, to whom it is a joy to think that 
the people who share with him the possession of this 
or that book are few, cares more for his own vanity 
than he does for his books. And limited editions are. 
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for the most part, a deliberate bait thrown out to catch 
this self-loving type of book-collector. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not impute 
this base motive to the Cambridge University Press. 
Weare sincerely grateful for these beautiful facsimiles, 
with their brief bibliographical note, and their binding 
of green boards and parchment, admirably modern, 
yet in tone with the contents of the books. They are 
the right kind of facsimile in every way. But we have 
merely taken the opportunity to emphasise our dislike 
for limited editions on general principles. It is, doubt- 
less, very pleasant to feel that the real book-lovers are 
few and precious. But the refining influence of books 
and beauty combined is too valuable to be limited. 
Book-lovers should proselytise, if they really appre- 
ciate the value of the love of books. And we have no 
doubt that publishers would appreciate the spread of 
book-worship. 


The Log of the Blue Dragon: 1892-1904. Written 
by various hands, and now revised and set forth 
by C. C. Lynam, M.A., owner and skipper. 
(A. H. Bullen, n.p.) 

Tue schoolmaster abroad is not necessarily, or indeed 
usually, a synonym for unpretentious modesty, but 
there are exceptions, and Mr. Lynam, as representing 
the joint authors of this log, is one of them. Although 
he makes light of the task, and, indeed, disclaims being 
anything but an ignorant amateur, it is told here how 
he brought the ‘‘ Blue Dragon,” a seven-ton sailing 
boat, from Oxford, down the Thames, round Land’s 
End, and up to Stornoway and Cape Wrath, remaining 
in the north of Scotland and making spring, summer 
and winter cruises in and out and about the islands 
and lochs for a number of years. This in itself is no 
small achievement to accomplish successfully without 
any serious breakdown or anything save minor acci- 
dents incidental to the coast, the weather, and the 
craft. But more was done, and well done, too. 

In the guise of the merest small beer-chronicling log 
there is much useful information, hitherto untabulated, 
as to cruising grounds, moorings, access to and yacht- 
ing possibilities of the Clyde, Mull, Oban, Skye, and 
outer Hebrides districts; this is contained in a series 
of excellently compiled and practical maps, supple- 
mentary to those already in existence, but which are, 
for the most part, incomplete and lacking in just that 
sort of information which is indispensable for amateur 
yachtsmen sailing their own boats. 

The log is taken up and continued from 
time to time by the skipper, the mate, the cabin- 
boy, the senior and junior cabin girls (‘‘ Kit’’ and 
" feyes,”* aged 14 and 15), and others of the crew. 
Nothing very exciting happens, but they all seem to 
have a rare knack of making friends with local fisher- 
men, ministers, and farmers, so that even on the 
remotest islands they manage to eke out a precarious 
commissariat with local products. There are descrip- 
tions of weird meals which would upset the digestion 
of the sturdiest landsman (they once subsisted on 
lobsters only for two days), but the sea air, the exer- 
cise, and the proper spirit of adventure seem to have 
nullified all digestive terrors. There are references, 
it is true, in the index, to the skipper’s nightmares and 
migraine, together with his cookery and his washing- 
up, but these are conceived more in a spirit of chaff 
than from their more medical aspect. 

The many pictures in the book give quite a good 
idea of the wild scenery of the north Scottish coast, 
and some of the photographs, especially those of 
“‘Kit,”’ are charming. The ‘‘ Blue Dragon,’’ it is 
sad to learn, exists no more, having been sold to a 
Cameron of Ardgour; but she is to be reincarnated in 
a boat double her tonnage, which will carry on her 
traditions of plain sailing, plain living, and high think- 
ing. Her log, in due course, will be very welcome. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC 


It is often said that no one can judge pictures except 
a painter. Being myself an art critic and no painter I 
have a personal interest in the question, but I will t 
to discuss it as impersonally as possible, and I will 
take for my text a letter by Mr. Collins Baker which 
lately appeared in the Acapemy. Mr. Baker thinks 
that only a painter can judge pictures. He says that 
the critic ‘‘ ought to train his eye and mind to really 
see the world of character, of form, and tone and 
colour, penetratingly, as would a skilled painter,” and 
he adds that no man, “save he have studiously 
attempted to express these subtle qualities, is in any 
sure position to publish dogmas as to colour, form and 
tone, because he is quite innocent of their real mean- 
ing.’’ This is all rather vaguely put, except the words 
in italics, which, if they mean anything, mean that 
pictures cannot be understood, and therefore cannot be 
enjoyed except by painters. When Mr. Barker speaks 
of the real meaning of colour, form and tone, he im- 
plies that the painter does not imitate these things 
from nature for their own sake, but with the object of 
expressing something; and if what he expresses can only 
be understood by other painters, then painters must 
earn a livelihood as precarious as that of the Scilly 
Islanders. 

Doctor Johnson and a friend were once writing a 
criticism of a play, and the friend remarked that after 
all they had no right to damn the play, because neither 
of them could write as good a one. Johnson replied 
that if a carpenter makes a bad table one need not be 
a carpenter to tell him that his table is bad. The 
carpenter certainly does not make tables to be used 
and judged only by other carpenters; nor does the 
painter make pictures only to be looked at and judged 
by other painters. Carpentering is an art of utility, 
and painting is an art of expression; and both kinds of 
art impress a lay public for whom they are produced 
Indeed, an art which exists only for artists is not an 
art at all, but only a game, and directly an artist de- 
generates into a virtuoso, his art becomes a game, and 
is of no interest except to himself and others who play 
the same game. 

If painting is not an art of expression, and therefore 
addressed to a lay public, why should Mr. Baker or 
anyone else trouble about it? Why should there be 
a National Gallery or a South Kensington Museum, or 
any other kind of national institution concerned with 
the arts? And why should we rank Michael Angelo 
any higher than Roberts or Doctor Grace or Kavanagh 
the piano player? All the arts are important because 
they are arts of utility or of expression, or of both; 
and, in any case, they are produced for a public, which 
therefore has a right to judge them. 

_ There is, however, some excuse for the common 
ignorance of the fact that painting is an art of ex- 
Pression, since it is now a degenerate art, often 
wrongly practised by painters, often wrongly judged 
by the public. 

_Painters and the public alike are apt to regard it 
either as a mere means of imitating reality, or as a 
means of expressing things which it cannot possibly 
express. We have more imitative and literary pictures 
than pictures which express an emotion aroused by 
what the painter has seen. We have also pictures of 
Pure virtuosity produced by painters to show other 
painters how clever they are; and these perhaps are the 
dullest of all. The result is that most people have no 


idea what a picture ought to be. Some are content 
with literary pictures, mere symbols of things which 
appeal to their emotion or sentiment; others, more 
educated, but wrongly educated, prefer pictures which 
attempt an indiscriminate imitation of reality. Others, 











still more, and still more wrongly educated, try to 
enjoy pictures that are mere exhibitions of virtuosity. 

ow, if there were not all this perversity in pro- 
duction and this apprehension in judgment, if all 
pictures were expressive, and if the public could all 
understand what pictures express or ought to express, 
there would be no need for art critics at all, any more 
than there is any need of an interpreter between two 
people talking the same language. But as things are, 
the business of a critic, when he finds a picture that 
expresses something, is to explain that it does express 
something, and, as far as he can in words, to explain 
what it expresses; and also, when he finds a picture 
which expresses nothing and yet attracts the attention 
of the public by some illegitimate means, to explain 
that the painter is talking gibberish, and that there is 
no meaning in the violence of his gesticulations. 

In both of these cases the critic stands, not for the 
painter, but for the public. If he is a good critic he 
represents, not the painter, with his technical under- 
standing of how his picture is made, but the ideal 
public with ifs lay understanding of what that picture 
expresses. I grant that he is not likely to be so close 
an observer of the phenomena of reality as a painter; 
nor does he need to be. The painter has to express 
himself through an imitation of reality. The critic has 
only to judge whether he has succeeded in expressing 
himself. A painter must study anatomy if he is to ex- 
press anything through his drawing of the human 
figure—one must always know facts thoroughly before 
one can express anything through them—but the critic 
need not study anatomy to see whether his drawing is 
expressive. It is not an ignorance of nagag | that 
prevents many people from seeing anything in Michael 
Angelo’s Adam, but a wrong standard of taste pro- 
duced by the study of bad art. Since painting is an 
art of expression, it presumes only an ordinary know- 
ledge of the visible world in the spectator, just as a 
novel presumes only an ordinary knowledge of human 
life in the reader. A novel which is so technical that 
it cannot be understood except by a reader with an ex- 
pert knowledge of its technicalities is a failure as a 
work of art, because the novelist must be more inter- 
ested in conveying information than in expressing him- 
self; and so it is with a picture. Painting is not a 
means of conveying information, but a means of ex- 
pression; and so the critic’s business is not to check 
the information which it conveys, but to discover 
whether it expresses anything, and if so, what. The 
purely technical criticism may be useful to artists, but 
it is not needed by the public, and it is not the critic’s 
business unless he is writing only for artists. As a 
rule he writes for the public and as one of them—or 
rather as one of an ideal public whose understanding 
of pictures has not been spoilt by the study of bad art, 
but improved by the study of good. The fact that 
many critics may not belong to this ideal public is no 
argument against the possibility of good criticism, any 
more than the existence of many bad painters is an 
argument against the possibility of good art. Inevery 
trade there are men who have mistaken their vocation; 
but we do not therefore demand that all trades should 
be abolished. 

Yet in one respect the critic is not a member of the 
public. In one respect he is, or ought to be, an expert 
himself. His business is not merely to see and to feel 
what a picture expresses, but also to explain what it 
expresses in words. He has not only to say that one 
picture is good and another bad; he has also to give 
his reasons for his opinion in each case. And if he is 
to do this justly and so that anyone can take pleasure 
in what he says, he must be both a trained writer and 
a trained thinker. 

Art criticism is of little value unless there is some 
kind of philosophy behind it, and a philosophy cannot 
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be acquired except by continual thinking and the con- 
tinual expression of thought. Just as the painter, by 
the practice of his art, not only gets his power of ex- 
pression but also discovers and increases what he has 
to express, so the critic by writing about art enlarges 
his power of understanding it and discovers his own 
convictions about it, while at the same time he trains 
himself to express that understanding and those con- 
victions. Thus a man cannot write good criticism 
simply because he knows good pictures from bad ones, 
and this is the reason why the criticism of artists is 
sometimes dull, if sound. The artist’s business is to 
paint, not to write; to produce pictures, not to think 
about them. Indeed, unless he has a trained power of 
expressing himself in words, he is not likely to have 
a trained power of exact thought. The two things go 
together, just as exact seeing goes with the drawing 
and painting of what is seen. Thus a good painter’s 
opinion about pictures must always have weight; but 
unless he can give his reasons for it fully and exactly, 
it will not amount to valuable criticism. It will be a 
verdict rather than a judgment. 

I do not deny that good criticism has been occasion- 
ally produced by good painters; but no one surely 
would wish a good painter to become a regular critic. 
If he has the divine gift, he should not waste himself 
upon a meaner task. By a regular critic I mean one 
whose business it is to write upon exhibitions and all 
current topics of art—in fact, a journalist. Now, 
many people profess to despise journalists, and yet they 
continue to read them, and their opinions must be 
affected by what they read. It seems to me that the 
journalist art critic is not to be despised if he does his 
work well; and I see no reason why he should not do 
it well, provided he is content to write as one of the 
public for the public, and not as an artist for artists. 


A. CLuttron-Brock. 








THE SANGRAAL~—III. 


Ir will be understood, I hope, by readers of Tue 
AcaDEMyY that these papers do not pretend, in any 
sense whatever, to be so much as an outline of the 
great literary question of the Sangraal. They are 
merely notes and hints and suggestions on certain 
interesting points in the legend; and my hope is that 
they may stimulate more learned and more fortunate 
*““ questers’’ to a deeper research. 

It is not altogether necessary, then, for me to 
apologise for omissions; since if I once began to do so, 
I should never have done; but there is one point which 
I should have mentioned in my first article, in treating 
of the “‘pagan”’ elements in the story. This is the 
very singular and significant appearance of ‘‘a Head 
so rich and beautiful that never mortal saw aught so 
glorious’ in the wonderful description of the Graal 
worship at Sarras, in the Grand Saint Graal. This 
Head was borne by one of the angels in red vestments, 
who served the great Rite; it is impossible, I think, 
to deny its close relationship to the Venerable Head 
of Bran, which would have made an eternal paradise 
for the heroes—if they had not disobeyed a certain 
prohibition. Meat and drink and entertainment, and 
the enchanted song of the Fairy Birds of Rhiannon 
were the portion of the followers of Bran—till they 
opened the door that looked towards Cornwall; and 
then all delights and pleasures vanished away. The 
“Rich Head” of the Graal Romance is undoubtedly 
the pre-Christian demigod or deity consecrated to the 
service of the Holy Vessel; it is interesting to find 
SO positive a proof of the Celtic origin of the Legend. 
By the way, it may be remembered that there are 
many traces of this Head cultus in Celtdom; in Pem- 
brokeshire, for instance, there is a well, sacred to 





St. Teilo, the water of which heals sickness, if admin- 
istered by the Hereditary Keeper in the skull of the 
saint. In Scotland, again, there was a saint’s skull 
which was washed, ritually, and the water of the 
washing was regarded as holy and salutary; and I 
should like to be instructed in the real meaning. of 
such place names as Holyhead and Penzance. Do 
they mean ‘the Holy Headland,’”’ or do they imply 
that in these places there was a special cultus of 
the ‘‘ Venerable Head’’? It is interesting to note 
that Penzance bears as arms a head on a dish, sup- 
posed, of course, to be the Head of St. John the 
Baptist. 

But, for our especial purpose this ‘‘ Rich Head,”’ 
strangely intraduced into the Graal Ritual, is of very 
high interest. For one cannot help thinking of that 
other Head—the head of Peredur’s slain cousin, 
exhibited to him in a dish full of blood. This latter 
was not a holy object; it was, apparently, an incite- 
ment to vengeance on the murderers. The dish full 
of blood, the spear ever dripping with blood, cried to 
Peredur for vengeance; we have here, I suppose, an 
instance of the traps and confusions and coincidences 
which lurk in the Romance Literature of the Sangraal. 

To pass on to the more immediate purpose of this 
article: there are many reasons for supposing that the 
Romances celebrate and glorify the curious and 
ancient quarrel between Roman and Celtic Christianity. 
In some of the earliest versions of the Legend, we 
hear of a distinct rite called the ‘‘ Graal Service.” 
This ritual was performed at Terce (the medizval 
hour for the principal mass of the day); it was called 
‘“‘going to Grace,’ and it would seem that the 
worshippers were rapt into an ecstasy. Again, in the 
‘‘High History ’’ we hear of ‘ the priests and hermits 
of the Graal,’’ who are removed by the Lord God into 
a sure place during the usurpation of the King of 
Castle Mortal; and in the Queste the “‘ service of the 
Holy Graal’’ was performed divinely in the precious 
chapel where the Holy Graal used to appear. To me 
it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that in such 
passages as these we have highly romantic allusions 
to the Celtic Church; the possessor of sacrosanct and 
Eucharistic Relics, e ca@lo venientia, and of a distinct 
Eucharistic Rite. How far we may take the Romance 
allusions is conjectural, and perhaps will always 
remain conjectural. It may be that the allu- 
sions of the ‘‘ High History’’ and the Queste are 
fairly accurate accounts of events which really hap- 
pened, it may be that they have the slenderest 
historical foundation; we do not know and probably 
we never shall know. 

And now as to the peculiarities of the Celtic Church 
as distinct from the Roman. Here again we are in 
a region of few certainties and many possibilities and 
probabilities. One thing at least is certain: the anti- 
Celtic fervour of the Roman authorities was so 
thorough that there is no such thing as a Celtic 
Liturgy in existence; and perhaps the latest reference 
to such a thing dates back to the twelfth century, when 
the remnant of the Culdees are reported as celebrating 
** some kind of barbarous rite ’’ in a corner of a Scotch 
church. There are few certainties beyond this; but 
there are probabilities. 

I have already said that I accept as a working 
hypothesis the theory that the Celtic Church was really 
the work of the fifth century, and that it was organised 
by Gallican missionaries; and that being granted it 
follows necessarily that the Churches of Britain and 
Ireland were of the type that is called Oriental. Of 
course all Christianity is, in origin, a Syrian mission; 
but for whatever reason or reasons, the local Roman 
Church became differentiated from all others at a very 
early period, and developed a Liturgy—the Latin 
Mass—which it is convenient to call Western. It 
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would be tedious in the highest degree to examine 
minutely the variations between the Rite of Constan- 
tinople and the Rite of Rome; it will be sufficient to 
say that the most important of the many differences 
between the two services is the presence of the Epic- 
lesis in the Eastern, and its absence from the Western 
Eucharist. The Epiclesis is the Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the Elements (in some Eastern Rites 
on the congregation also), and in the Divine Liturgy 
of St. James it runs as follows:— 


Have mercy on us, O God according to Thy great goodness d 
send upon us, and upon these proposed gifts, Thy most ‘Holy 
Ghost .. . . who descended upon Thy holy Apostles in the 


likeness of fier - *- in the upper room of the holy and glorious’ 


Sion, at the day of Pentecost: send down the same most HOLY 
Guost, Lord, upon us, and upon these holy and proposed gifts, 
that coming upon them with His holy and good and glorious 
setenen, He may hallow and make this bread the holy Body of Thy 
Peotle. 
Priest. 
People. 


Amen. 


And this cup the precious Blood of Thy Curist. 
Amen. 


It is by this formula, or by some equivalent prayer, 
that the present Orthodox Church of the East believes 
the mystery of the consecration to be effected; the 
West—the Roman and English Churches—on the 
other hand make the efficacy of the sacrament to 
depend upon the due recital of the Words of Institu- 
tion. And yet I believe that the Eastern Church 
would hardly declare all the consecrations of the West 
to be void and of none effect. 

This, then, is the Epiclesis, and it is almost certain 
that the British Liturgy possessed some such formula. 
It is not absolutely certain, because, as I have stated, 
there is no Celtic Liturgy in existence; but the prob- 
ability is very high—indeed, since the derivation of the 
Celtic Church of the fifth century from the Church of 
Vienne and Lyons, is almost inevitable. It should be 
noted, by the way, that the early Gallican Church in 
question occupied a peculiar position with respect to 
the Epiclesis. The formula was not, as in the East, 
an integral and essential portion of every Mass; it 
occurred in the Eucharists on certain saints’ days, and 
not on those of others, and such, we may presume, 
was its place in the ritual of Celtic Christendom— 
unless, indeed, the Celts followed the more primitive 
and allied Mozarabic Rite, in which, I think, the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit is invariably used. 

Now, in some of the Graal Romances there are 
curious references to certain “ secret words ’”’ used in 
the Eucharist; a claim is made, if the expression may 
be allowed, for a ‘‘ super-valid.”’ consecration. Robert 
de Borron, for example, says that he dare not speak 
of the secrets revealed to Joseph, and if he would he 
could not, without the Great Book :— 


Ou les estoires sont escrites, 

Par les om clercs feites et dites, 
La sont li grant secré escrit, 
Qu’on nomme le Graal. 


Is this a reference to a Celtic Liturgy, or rather to 
a vague rumour of a Celtic Liturgy? Are the 
“grant secré’’ of the Graal Service the Prayer 
of Invocation? I think there is a _ remote 
possibility that this is so; I dare not say 
more. Wales conformed to the Roman Church 
between 750—8o9; and therefore we may conclude that 
the prescription of the Celtic Liturgy began towards 
the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
centuries. It is quite likely that the native ritual was 
not extinguished without a struggle; it is quite likely 
that it continued to be celebrated by patriot recluses, 
by “‘ saints ’’ who had oratories among the rocks and 


among the woods for a long period after the Roman 
Missal had become the only ‘legal ’’ use; it is quite 
likely that the primitive Liturgy endured long enough 
for the rumour of it to have reached the ears of the 
Romance Writers. 


The Graal Service was said divinely 








in the precious chapel where the Graal itself had once 
been wont to appear. This may mean that the Celtic 
Ritual was used, after long pretermission, in an 
oratory where once some venerated altar, reputed to 
be of heavenly origin, had been preserved—it would 
be temerarious to say more. : 

There is another probable argument in favour of 
this identification of the Graal Service with the British 
Rite. In the Grand Saint Graal, the first Mass is des- 
cribed—in connection with the alleged Apostolate and 
Primacy of Josephes, son of Joseph of Aritiathza. 
The passage is as follows :— 

Laiens fist Josephe le premier sacrement qui onques fust fais a 
celui peule, mais il eut moult tost accompli, kar il ne dist que celes 
paroles seulement, gant Jhésu-Cris dist & ses dessiples & la chaine : 
‘Venés, si mangiés et chou est li miens cors qui pour vous et pour 
maintes autres gens sera livré & martire et & torment.” Et autress ; 
leur dist del vin: “‘ Tenés et si bevés tout Car chou est li sanc di 


ma nouviele loy, li miens meismes, ki pour vous sera espandus en 
remision des péchiés.”’ 


Now the Roman Formula of Consecration is, for the 
bread : — 
Hoc est enim Corpus meum, 


and for the wine:— 


Hic est enim Calix sanguinius mei, novi et weterni_testamenti : 
mysterium fidei: qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in 
remissionem peccatorum. 


The question is: where did the author of the Grand 
Saint Graal get his formule? Professor Warren, an 
authority on Celtic Christianity, thinks that there 
is ‘‘ ground,”’ but not “‘ proof”’ for confrangetur, as 
the word in use in the lost British Liturgy. It may be 
noted that there is proof of very early intercourse 
between the Egyptian and Celtic Churches, and that 
the Coptic consecration formula is similar to that 
of the Romance in its use of the future tense. Again, 
it is not wise to do more than suggest a probability. 
It would be delightful if one could point to the words 
of the Grand Saint Graal as an undoubted fragment of » 
the lost Ritual of our fathers: but to do this were to 
play the ‘‘ Higher Critic”’ in his wildest moods. It 
may be that here we have a remnant of the Celtic 
Liturgy; we must not be more positive. The general 
position—that the ‘‘ Graal Church’’ symbolises the 
Celtic Church—is, I think, probable in a very high 
degree; the particular conclusions must be left in 
doubt and in mist. 

There is one very odd circumstance about the ‘‘ Par- 
zival’’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach. We have seen 
that he accused Chrestien of having told the wrong 
story; he himself professes that he corrected Chrestien 
by the Chronicles of the House of Anjou, and by the 
narrative of one Kyot, or Guiot, a Provencal. How- 
ever that may be, the ‘‘ Parzival”’ is in one most 
important respect entirely distinct from all the other 
romances. A graal, as we have seen, probably im- 
plied to the readers of the romance, a shallow bowl (or 
deep dish) on a stem and foot, and we have noted 
also the curious uncertainty which seems to have 
existed as to the exact shape of the Holy Vessel. In 
one re@mance it assumes five forms, the last of which 
is the chalice, in another it is an image of the sepul- 
chre in which Christ’s body was laid by Joseph; the 
paten being the stone slab placed on top of the 
grave. It is at once a chalice, and also the vessel 
in which Christ willed that His Body should be offered 
and sacrificed; there is a singular ambiguity. One 
story says that it was the vessel in which Christ 
washed the Apostles’ feet; another that in it He 
‘* made His sacrament.’’ And one cannot help think- 
ing of St. David’s Altar, in quo dominicum jacebat 
corpus. 

In the ‘‘ Parzival’’ the Graal is a stone called 
Lapsit Exillit. It was hallowed, its virtue was ever 
renewed, by a Dove that brought on the Good Friday 
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of each year a consecrated Host from heaven, laying 
It on the Graal. There is no reference whatever to 
the Precious Blood; and it seems impossible that the 
Graal of Wolfram’s conception could have served any 
of the uses of a cup or chalice. It was a stone that 
had fallen from the crown of Lucifer when the great 
angel was driven from heaven; a precious stone pre- 
sumably; and one is reminded of William of Malmes- 
bury’s reference to St. David’s Altar lost, and restored 
(so he says) to Glastonbury, and called Sapphirus. [ 
do not say that Wolfram’s story proves that the Graal 
was originally an altar and not a chalice; I am content 
to affirm that it is evidence strongly in favour of that 
hypothesis. The sculptured stone (eighth or ninth 
century, I believe) at Nigg, in Scotland, would seem 
to illustrate an idea not remote from Wolfram’s. In 
the centre of the stone there is figured a vessel like 
a very shallow champagne glass, or a saucer on a 
stem; above this hovers a dove, holding in its beak a 
round disc, resembling a wafer. On each side an 
ecclesiastic bows in adoration; and below two lions 
crouch to the ground. 

Now, accepting as an hypothesis the altar theory, 
the question naturally arises: How did the altar be- 
come transformed into a chalice? This, I think, is not 
an insoluble enigma; and the answer may probably be 
obtained from William of Malmesbury’s eulogy of 
Glastonbury Abbey, in which there are several notable 
points. Firstly it is said by William that the body of 
Joseph of Arimathza was buried somewhere in the 
precincts of the abbey, and so far as I know there is 
no earlier mention of Joseph in connection with Glas- 
tonbury or with Britain. The story dates from 
¢ 1130—40. Secondly, it states that with the body 
were buried two phials containing the Precious Blood 
of Christ; and here, it seems to me, we have the secret 
of the Graal of the Romance Writers. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to trace this invention of the Legend to its origin. 
Somewhere in the ’thirties of the twelfth century, a 
crusading knight had remitted to the town of Bruges 
a phial said to contain the Blood of Christ, which the 
Church of Antioch had given him, in reward for great 
services rendered against the miscreants. The phial in 
question, which is still preserved at Bruges, and vener- 
ated by the faithful, is adorned with work of the 
seventh or eighth century; beyond that date, of course, 
history must give place to legend. But it is certain 
that in the beginning of the twelfth century the cultus 
of the Precious Blood received a great impetus; and 
the inventive William endowed Glastonbury with a 
Relic which would be certain to enhance the prestige 
of the convent. It does not seem hard to imagine that 
the Norman-French romance writers combined two 
distinct objects—the altar of St. David or of some 
other Welsh saint—with the supposed phials of Glas- 
tonbury, and that the union of the two instruments 
produced the Sangraal. An altar could not hold 
blood; a phial would not serve in the Eucharistic con- 
nection which attached to the altar, and so a com- 
promise was effected, and the Holy Graal, at first a 
vague and ill-defined object, put on at last the form 
of the chalice, and yet was spoken of as the vessel in 
which God willed that His Body should be offered. 
There is no proof of all this: most likely there never 
will be; but it seems to be a very probable solution of 
a most difficult question. 

Then, of course, there is the substitution of the 
name of Joseph of Arimathza for our (hypothetical) 
Welsh saint; and here again the difficulties do not 
strike me as insuperable. So far as I know there is no 
reason to suppose that the Legend of Joseph as the 
Evangelist of Britain existed before the beginning of 
the twelfth century. But it was ‘‘ fashionable,”’ if we 
may use the term for every Church in Christendom to 
claim an Apostolic or semi-apostolic origin; and it is 





easy to understand that such names as Dewi and 
Carannoc, Iltyd and Ilar, had no particular prestige 
or enchantment for Norman-French ears, or for readers 
of Paris town. The Precious Blood cultus had sug- 
gested the phials, the belief of the Glastonbury monks 
that the body of Joseph was buried in their abbey was, 
possibly, a convent tradition; it was simple to put 
things together to make Joseph the founder of British 
Christianity, and the possessor of a priceless relic. 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus supplied the 
tale of his imprisonment by the Jews; his voyage to 
Britain was probably suggested by the Legend of the 
Saintes Maries de la Mer, and, indeed, one of the 
names occurring in the Grand Saint Graal is faken 
bodily from the Provengal story; and so the romance 
grows, mingling Celtic legends, apocryphal gospels, 
missionary tales, a popular cultus, and sheer invention 
in books of the most wonderful and glorious inspira- 
tion. And this last is, after all, by far the greatest 
element. Matters of varying merit went into the 
crucible; it was the power of the medizval artistry that 
was the red powder, glistering and glorious as the 
sun, which transformed, transmuted, re-created, glori- 
fied, changing copper into gold, wandering and broken 
legends into splendid romance. The change seems to 
me not improbable; for the thirteenth century was the 
age in which Salisbury Cathedral was built, and the 
time that could raise the rough ashlar to such power 
and glory and dominion and spiritual life, was doubt- 
less able to form rough literary materials into the 
great temple of the Graal Romances. : 

I have but touched on the verges and skirts of a 
great literary question; I have left very many problems 
unanswered, and many riddles unsolved. But 
those whom my hints have interested—if there be 
any such—will be glad to hear that Mr. A. E. Waite 
is putting into final form the result of his laborious 
researches on the Graal Mystery, and that before long 
we shall have an exhaustive book on this most en- 
chanting subject; and—be it said by the way—the first 
book on the Graal Romances written with under- 
standing. True, we have had treatises to show that 
Galahad is a sun-god, we have had treatises to show 
that Adonis is somehow concerned in the story of the 
Sangraal. The early Quakers believed that the use 
of the word Sunday committed them to gross idolatry; 
and I suppose there are still people who think that 
when we hear Mass on the first day of the week we 
are in reality honouring the sun. But it is idle to 
explain the word virtuoso by saying that vir 
means a man; it is idler still to add that baro is a 
cognate word. Mr. Waite will avoid these long 
follies, and in his book the English reader will for the 
first time have an opportunity of learning all that can 
be told concerning the high, noble, and glorious Quest 
of the vessel called the Sangraal. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Mr. ANDREW CarnEGIE has recently focussed his bene- 
factions on hospitals; and many public librarians will 
experience a feeling of relief from the hope that this 
new channel for his superfluous wealth may divert it 
from the public libraries of the country. This may 
seem a paradox, but the logic underlying it is sound. 
The gift to the London hospitals recently was a muni- 
ficent one, and much needed; moreover, it was un- 
conditional. But, be it remarked, Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
to England are by comparison with his gifts to 
America, extremely small. This, however, is not my 
point. For some years past Mr. Carnegie has been 
founding libraries; that is to say, he has been erecting 
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buildings; and the results have been of a contrary 
nature. In large towns where populations are great, 
much good has probably accrued; but, speaking as a 
public librarian, I am of opinion that this good is 
almost entirely outbalanced by the evil effects that 
arise from his many and insufficient donations to pro- 
vincial urban authorities for public library buildings. 
First of all it is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
public libraries are supported by a rate of one penny 
in the pound. This, in a town with ten thousand in- 
habitants would produce an average annual sum of 
approximately two thousand five hundred pounds. 
Such a town would probably support a public circu- 
lating library having an annual clientéle of nearly ten 
thousand borrowers, reading over two hundred thou- 
sand volumes a year, a reference library with perhaps 
five thousand readers, and a news-room accommo- 
dating scores of thousands more. The book-production 
of England is probably seven thousand volumes annu- 
ally. Such a library has to be housed and administered 
by a competent staff, the best boroughs demanding 
that the senior members shall be certified by the 
Library Association. It needs no very careful think- 
ing to demonstrate that a library with so small an 
income can only serve the people with a most rigid 
selection of the literary output of the year; and that 
the expenses of upkeep only leave enough for very 
inadequate remuneration of the librarians. With such 
an income many libraries, however, have a useful and 
active existence. But in towns where population and 
income are far below this sum the difficulties increase 
in direct ratio to the decrease in the size of the income. 
A country urban district with a few thousand inhabi- 
tants is brought under the eye of Mr. Carnegie. He 
thereupon offers it a sum large enough to build a good 
library building, ‘‘on the usual conditions.”’ ‘lhese 
are that the Libraries Act of 1892 shall be adopted and 
a penny rate levied, that the cost of the site shall not 
come out of the library funds, and above all, that no 
part of the donation shall be expended on books. The 
outcome is both ludicrous and painful. A handsome 
building is erected; and the library rate produces 
perhaps three hundred pounds per annum. Out of this 
ridiculous sum the library is to be maintained, the 
public is to be supplied with books, and a library staff 
is to be paid. As might be expected, the first economy 
—so-called—is effected in appointing the staff. Instead 
of a trained librarian, one of the wrecks of life, a 
broken down clerk, an ex-policeman or a. stickit 
minister, is appointed at a salary equal to that of a 
bricklayer’s labourer to superintend the public litera- 
ture supply of the town. And perhaps he is supple- 
mented by a boy from the local elementary schools. 
As the library will be open from nine in the morning 
until ten at night, these unfortunate individuals are 
compelled to work hours that would make a modern 
eight-hour-day mechanic writhe to contemplate. Then 
the library is starved for want of books. The utmost 
that can be expended on them is less than one hundred 
pounds a year, and as the book-selecting committee is 
without trained advice to enable it to select wisely, chis 
meagre sum is rarely expended to advantage. Mr. 
Carnegie resolutely ignores the representations that 
have been made to him from time to time by librarians 
and people who understand that library buildings with- 
out books are veritable mockeries, and that the best 
library administered by a man who is not a librarian 
cannot produce the best results. Further, Mr. 
Carnegie has consistently refused to help libraries 
which are doing good work but are crippled by a 
plentiful lack of funds. He does not finance already 
established libraries; his aim is to establish libraries: 
that they may stagnate or go to ruin afterwards 
1s no concern of his. IIl-staffed and inadequate build- 
ings to him are of no moment whatever. 





From these facts one can only deduce the conclu- 
sions that the majority of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
gifts to British libraries are not only not beneficial, 
but are actually inimical to the towns receiving them; 
and certainly he is responsible for the introduction into 
the profession of librarian of many incompetent and ill- 
paid men. This, in a generation when in large towns 
and particularly in London the public library assistant 
is being specially trained for his work by the universi- 
ties and the Library Association, is a deplorable fact. 
That public libraries manage to do much work under 
these evil conditions is a sign of the excellence of the 
library principle, not of their efficiency; and is merely 
an earnest of what might be done under favourable 
conditions. It would perhaps be unjust to infer that 
Mr. Carnegie cares more for the bronze medallion of 
himself which adorns the libraries he has built, than 
for the books and librarians that are their breath of 
life; but one may reasonably infer that the influence 
of Mr. Carnegie has not been unalloyed good. There 
may be other sides to this question, but, speaking as 
a librarian, this one is most evident to me. 

ROBERT JOHNSON. 





THE ETERNAL CHILD 


TueE BisHoP OF STEPNEY some time last year, in a learned 
address to the members of the City Temple Institute, 
discoursed intimately upon the theme of Child Life in 
Literature. The Bishop observed that Shakespeare, 
despite his all-spacious imagination, never beheld the 
clear soul of childhood. This may be true. At any 
rate, it is certain that few of the world’s authors have 
succeeded in spilling something of the bright passion 
of childhood on to their pages. The child has suffered 
a multiplicity of wrongs at the hands of letters, but 
verily it has suffered more at the hands of life. It 
endures almost as many cruelties to-day from the 
vulgarities of an Americanised society as it did from the 
starched rigours of a buried period that thought in 
mechanical couplets, observed the verities of life 
through the temporising glasses of a lorgnette, and 
worshipped God politely in a spiritual peruke. But the 
lace and Lavender of My Lady Sensibility are all dust 
to-day. Society is no longer subject to the laws of polite 
comedy. It has deserted the playhouse for the circus. 
The children have suffered more than anyone from this 
new disposal of our patronage. They are no longer 
instructed in formal graces and classic deportment. The 
spangled clown is their new tutor; the tumbler their 
preceptor in the arts and virtues of life. The child is 
photographed and paragraphed. Indeed, from the 
habits of many mothers it would appear that their girl- 
hood was spent in the writing of publishers’ advertise- 
ments. It is, in fact, not unreasonable to suppose that 
at no very distant time the birth columns of our morn- 
ing papers will contain such announcements as the 
following: —‘‘ On the 5th inst., the wife of Thomas 
Smith, of a sensational phenomenon. Can already talk 
fluently, and an efficient skirt dancer. For further 
announcements vide personal paragraphs.”’ 

This is mere trifling, but we are forced by the weight 
of general and accumulating evidence to confess that 
the ideal of precocity is governing our notions of 
childhood. Instances of precocity in child life seem to 
be every day more popular. They excite in us both 
amusement and surprise. ‘‘ How extraordinary,”’ we ob- 
serve, ‘“‘ how very old.’”’ The applause of our interest 
is commensurate with the premature development 
of the child as manifested by its words and actions. 
We are amused by that which resembles ourselves. 
Seemingly we forget that by encouraging a child into 
an assumption of maturity we are deposing it to the 
level of those performing animals who are supposed 
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in their antics to adumbrate the customs and deport- 
ment of mankind. 

There is also, and has been, a disposition amongst 
the sentimental of men to encourage, appraise and 
brood over, morbidity in childhood. Oceans of lachry- 
mose tears have been wept over stories of unhappy 
children. The child who owns a premature realisation 
of life’s miseries has long been a most valuable asset 
in the stock-in-trade of novelists, who pride themselves 
upon their powers of pathos. Dickens showed the 
way, and a legion have followed him. But the 
Dickens’ child is an abnormity. Precose sorrow is 
inimical to the true spirit of the Eternal Child. | 

The Bishop of Stepney told us that in the early ages 
of the world “‘ the child was regarded not as an entity 
but merely as a future possibility.” It is this that I 
deny. Childhood is not a possibility, but an actuality. 
It is as actual as a May moon or the bright face of 
April. The Eternal Child is an abiding and plenteous 
spirit through which mortality passes in a million 
shadows. It is the one sunland shire in the dark 
principality of life, and all who have passed through 
and from it cannot but look back with regret at the 
fading vista of its glimmering spires and sweet archaic 
towers. 

In each of us individuality, the Spirit of the Eternal 
Child, becomes dissipated in the habitudes of growth 
and development. It passes from us, but is, neverthe- 
less, an actual phase in others. And it is a sin in us 
to discolour its bright visage with sorrows and 
regrets, or to deform its body with mature habits, or 
to tune its voice to artificial accents. The natural 
voice of childhood is the voice of wonder, and owns 
no undertone of quiet. Its voice is simply the expres- 
sion of wonder, and has no analogy with the mouth- 
ings of deliberate curiosity or deep searchings after 
truth. The child marvels at everything and joys 
because it marvels. It has no understanding for 
systems, theories, or doctrines, whether they be pro- 
found or obvious. It is simply life made lyrically 
articulate. These attributes we know have gone out 
of ourselves. The individual is always dying. The 
mind continually blurs, and as we begin to learn, so 
there is always something that we are beginning to 
forget. But let us not infuse the song of childhood 
with the disillusionments and apprehensions that are 
the heritage of growth. This song is eternal, full of 
hope, and yet unconscious of its burden, for to be 
conscious of hope one must know despair, and it is 
not when we seek that we despair: it is when we find. 
And the Eternal Child is not groping in the dark places 
of experience, or stumbling in the twilights of -un- 
certainty, or clutching blindly for a handful of stars. 
It breathes peacefully in the white light of joy, which 
is its visible vesture. Even in the gaunt face of misery 
the unfettered child can warble lullabies, and I believe 
that on the day of Calvary it stood upon the hill and 
prattled. And, surely, the God on the Cross was glad 
to hear the lisp and laughter of children, even as He 
was glad to hear the buzz of happy flies and all the 
life that stirs within the grass. 

RANDAL CHARLTON. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
PAGEANT” 


INsTEAD of trusting to casual observers, it is far better 
to understand the principles that govern our pronuncia- 
tion. There is one principle in particular which, 
rightly considered, gives us a good deal of help in 
the instance under consideration. 

In my Primer of English Etymology I give some 
simple rules for accentuation. Rule 1 is as follows: 

“When the length of a word is augmented, an 
original long vowel is apt to be shortened by the 











accentual stress falling upon it.’”’ Such augmentation 
is due to the formation of a derivative. 

An easy example is seen in the case of cone, pro- 
nounced with a long o. For if we form a derivative by 
adding the suffix ic, the result is conic, with a 
short o. 

This is a general principle that affects the whole 
language and sets up a standard habit. By way of 
illustration, compare bile with bilious, crime with 
criminal, brake and bracken, dine and dinner, mine 
and mineral, coal and collier, and perhaps at least 
seventy more. A _ remarkable instance is seen in 
collie, which is merely a new pronunciation of coaly; 
certain dogs were once called coaly-dogs, because of 
their coal-black markings. An extension of the same 
principle may be made in comparing the dissyllabic 
forms agent and cogent with the allied trisyllables 
agitate and cogitate. 

When once such a principle has become general, it 
is obvious that a word like pageant will be influenced 
by the very large number of dissyllables that have 
the former vowel short; and this is why the truly 
normal pronunciation of the word resembles the a in 
Paget. I do not certainly know the origin of that 
name, but I suppose it is merely the diminutive of 
page, in which the a is shortened as a matter of 
course, simply because the diminutive—et has been 
added. 

The pronunciation of primer has often been dis- 
cussed, and many are they who think that they clinch 
the matter by saying that the i in the Latin primus 
is long! For that proves nothing at all as regards 
modern English; and those who have studied our 
peculiar ways with the closest attention are well aware 
that the normal way is, after all, to pronounce it as if 
it were spelt primmer. We do not therefore spell it 
with a double m, because that is not our system. We 
write tonic and conic and mimic in order to show 
their connexion with tone and cone and mime; and we 
trust that the unfortunate reader, after he has thus had 
the etymology explained to him, will provide the pro- 
nunciation for himself. Such a word as pageant may 
be usefully compared with magic and tragic and 
agitate. WaLterR W. SKEAT. 


FICTION 


New Chronicles of Rebecca. By Kate Dovuctas 
Wice1n. (Constable, 6s.) 


Miss Kate Douctas Wiccr1n writes of a small world, 
but it is a very happy one: where little girls with 
tight ‘‘ braids’ of flaxen hair swing chequered ging- 
ham skirts through fields of nodding poppies, on their 
way to school. And in front, carrying a star-spangled 
banner, marches the redoubtable Rebecca. ‘‘ Who- 
ever is elected President, you will be, Rebecca—you’re 
that kind! ’’ said one, Alice, who knew her Rebecca 
well, and she certainly was President of whatever 
society she found herself in. Something of a Marjory 
Fleming, yet entirely American in her shrewd com- 
mon sense, she is an attractive little personality. 
Miss Wiggin’s ‘‘ Chronicles’? are written with the 
quiet humour which is her characteristic. That the 
best of Rebecca’s poems does not equal the poorest by 
Scott’s immortal Marjory goes without saying, for 
she was flesh and blood, while Rebecca is but a very 
delightful literary creation; but all her sayings are full 
of much quaint wisdom. Like most great souls, she 
had her trials, and we can imagine the horror of the 
headgear which wrung from her such verses as 
these: 








Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many hats I’ll see; : 
But if they’re trimmed with hedge-hog quills, 
They’ll not belong to me! 
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We can also share in her pain when asked to admire 
the following refrain at the end of each of her best 
friend’s stanzas: 


This is my day so natal, 
When I will follow Milton. 


The Botor Chaperon. By C. N. and A. M. Wiuiam- 
son. (Methuen, 6s.) 


THE authors of the ‘“‘ Botor Chaperon”’ certainly have 
an ingenious way of combining instruction with amuse- 
ment. Those who have studied their ‘‘ Lightning Con- 
ductor’ have a very fair knowledge of the chateaux 
of France, a knowledge at any rate more pleasantly 
acquired than it would have been if gleaned from the 
precise but uninspiring pages of a Baedeker. An 
artistic little map inside the cover of the book warns 
the reader that, in spite of the two beauteous maidens 
smiling on the outside, there is also something to be 
learned from the “‘ Botor Chaperon.”” The excellent 
photographs which serve as illustrations, with their 
reassuring air of having been “‘ done on the spot,”’ will 
add much to his faith in the trustworthiness of the in- 
formation contained in the letterpress, and when, fired 
with enthusiasm, he closes the novel and rushes to pack 
a hasty portmanteau he will start for the land of canals 
with a pretty clear notion as to what will be his route 
and where he will linger on his way. The frivolous side 
of the work is as charming and gay and improbable as 
the gilding of so instructive a pill should be, and the 
curtain falls on a group of people entirely satisfied with 
themselves and each other, while the triumphal strains 
of the wedding march are in the air. 


Nicolete. (Constable, 6s.) 


Miss SuHarpP is one of the lucky people who write with 
charm, whatever their subject may be. Her children 
are always delightful, spontaneous and really child- 
like, and, if many of her other characters are but grown- 
up children, they are none the worse for that. Nicolete’s 
father is one of these, and belongs to the fascinating, 
irresponsible order of beings that we love and admire in 
the families of others, and deplore and sigh over when 
they occur in our own. He is the most convincing figure 
in the book, and Miss Sharp has drawn him with far 
greater ane and understanding than she has given 
to her other male characters. Nicolete is, essentially, 
a woman’s book, written by a woman, and abounds 
rather too freely in slap-dash generalisations such as: 
““ How does a man lead the simple life? By compli- 
cating the life of his wife or his sister. Oh, it’s quite 
simple—for the man,”’ and other statements which con- 
tain the grain of truth usually to be found in such 
generalisations, but which does not prevent them from 
savouring of that turned worm, the injured female. 
There is no lack of sympathy, however, in the draw- 
ing of Nicolete or Lady Sarah, and we have to thank 
Miss Sharp for a charming and very readable book. 


(Methuen, 


By Evetyn SHarp. 


Name of Garland. By W. Pett Ripce. 
6s.) 


Mr. Pett Ruipce’s style is by now very well 
known. He is the novelist of Cockney London, the 
Dickens of domestic service. There are no heroes 
or heroines of conventional fiction in his books, and 
if he endows his characters with a _ preternatural 
humour we have it on his own authority that there are 
more genuine humorists in slums than in Bedford 
Park. ‘‘ Name of Garland’’ deals with Winnie of 
that family, a hard-working servant in a milliner’s, 
where she is hiding from her family. Her father is 


a drunkard, her stepbrothers and stepsisters thieves 
and scoundrels, but the eighteen-year-old girl is never 
discouraged, although her efforts to save her eccentric 
Parent meet with failure. 


When she is promoted to 








the post of shop-assistant her family calls in a body 
and drives her away to another part of London, 
where she re-enters the kitchen. Meanwhile, she 
meets Arthur Lord, a railway clerk, and after a.ve 
short acquaintance he becomes her knight-errant. 
married friend offers to pay her fare to Canada, and 
generously includes the irreclaimable parent; but the 
latter declines to go at the last moment—much to the 
relief of the reader, who knows by experience that 
Mr. Ridge is at his best in London. Emigration 
prevented, Winnie takes up the position of honoured 
servant to the keeper of a boarding-house, where she 
plays a small part in a romance connected with a run- 
away marriage and a reconciliation with a wealthy and 
titled father. Then there is a whole chapter describ- 
ing Miss Enefer’s wedding, as good a piece of writing 
as any in the book, and a tragic contrast in an ac- 
count of the crowd waiting outside Wandsworth 
Prison for the execution of James Garland, the step- 
brother of Winnie. In the last chapter we find 
the one-time servant happily married and the 
mother of three fine children. Winnie Garland has 
succeeded. The art of such a book as ‘‘ Name of 
Garland ”’ consists in making a series of more or less 
ordinary incidents interesting to the reader. Mr. 
Ridge never keeps any secrets, there are no sugges- 
tions of wheels within wheels, no promise of the sen- 
sational in his stories. Few of the women have a 
past—none of the men have a future. They are just 
the steady, every-day kind of persons who are to be 
found in large numbers in Kentish Town, Canning 
Town, and other populous London districts. The 
height of ambition is reached when the young husband 
obtains an increase of salary, while the punishment 
the author deals out to his shrews is middle-aged 
maidenhood. ‘‘ Name of Garland”’ is by no means 
Mr. Ridge’s best book, for there are certain qualities 
lacking which are to be found in his earlier works, 
but it will serve to maintain his reputation and once 
more emphasize the fact that, as the delineator of 
Cockney life, he is without a rival. 


A Mother’s Son. 
6s.) 


THERE are a great many persons who believe that a 
man who can score a century in a test match can do 
no wrong, and, doubtless, Mr. and Mrs. Fry’s novel 
will find favour for this reason. ‘‘ A Mother’s Son”’ 
is not badly written—in a journalistic sense— and the 
athletic feats of the hero are described with a relish 
characteristic of the sporting journalist, and will be 
appreciated by the enthusiast, if by no one else. Mark 
Lovell, the principal character in ‘“‘ A Mother’s Son,” 
is born in the first chapter and dies in the last. In 
between he goes to a preparatory school, wins a 
scholarship for a public school, then distinguishes. 
himself at Oxford, turns estate agent, plays for Eng- 
land, and finally dies for his country in the South 
African War. Other important landmarks in his 
crowded life are record wins in the ’Varsity sports, a 
century and numerous wickets in the match with Cam- 
bridge, the winning of the Grand National, and, to 
crown all, the scoring of a century against the 
Australians. The last event forms the greater part of 
a chapter, and, although the match is described in 
the conventional strain—wicket by wicket falling with 
the number of runs required to win boldly stated in 
a separate line each time—the authors, with heroic 
generosity, give the victory to the Australians by 
one wicket. It is too obvious, however, this sudden 
change from the conventional, though it serves to- 
prove that the real test of a successful match in fiction 
lies in giving one side an overwhelming advantage 
all through, and yet succeeding in gripping the reader’s. 


By B. and C. B. Fry. (Methuen, 
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attention. Mark’s mother is satisfied once her son has 
played in an international match. It is she who inspires 
him all along, from a place in the school eleven to 
the climax at Lord’s. He is his mother’s son, but, 
fortunately for him, she is the right sort of mother, 
and Mark lives for her and for his athletic prowess. 
Of course, Mrs. Lovell is idealised—she is the perfect 
mother of a perfect son—and it is not to be wondered 
at that Lord Matechley should propose to her. The 
earl’s offer declined, Mark marries Madeleine West- 
cott and is installed as agent to Lord Matechley, 
such is the latter’s generosity. The old earl, how- 
ever, is a Pro-Boer, and one day at dinner he becomes 
so offensive to Mark during a discussion of the war 
that the latter peremptorily leaves him and rushes off to 
volunteer for South Africa. Here he is killed in 
action shortly before a son is born to him at the other 
end of the world,and that is the finish of a novel crowded 
with a young man’s doings in the field and on horse- 
back. There is plenty of incident in the book, but 
the most interesting part is that devoted to Mark’s 
boyhood at home and at school. It is pleasantly 
written, with some insight into a boy’s character. The 
athletic chapters lack something, however, and that 
is the vitality which makes for reality. One might 
as well try to dramatise a column of the Sportsman 
as make literature out of the ’Varsity sports or a Test 


match at Lord’s. é 


A Full-length Portrait of Eve. By Dantet DovucGtas 

Brewer. (John Long, 6s.) 
WE fancy that this book would have provided a 
reviewer in the truculent days with some very pretty 
columns of abuse. Its faults are so numerous and 
so patent that he could hardly have held his hand. He 
would have mocked the author’s style, his abruptness, 
his misuse of words, his moments of painfully fine 
writing. He would have pointed out that to say of a 
woman that her eyes danced, her brain waltzed, and 
her heart polkaed is to carry vivacity to excess; he 
would have said that ‘‘to kiss in labial thunder of 
embraces’ is nonsense; he would have inquired for 
the whereabouts of ‘‘ The Arc de Triumph.”’ And, 
withal, he would have done Mr. Brewer some 
injustice, for if the author has not succeeded in painting 
a full-length portrait of Eve, he has, at all events, 
o his readers a very clever kit-cat of one of her 
tribe. 

‘“‘ All over Eve’s features there was the juice of the 
apple which, as a little girl, she had risen on tip-toe 
to taste,’’ and all through Eve’s life, as told in this 
book, there is the same greed, whether for love, new 
frocks, picture-postcards, or an actor lover to smother 
her on the stage with curtains scented with carna- 
tions and blood. She has sacrificed her will for her 
extreme, and sometimes almost spiteful, love and 
her desire to have a good time, and so, though she 
is always going to begin taking lessons in acting 
to-morrow, she is content to-day with giving her 
début a place in her dreams. In her hunger for love 
that she does not always deserve, her attitude to her 
lover is like that of a petulant child to its mother, and 


she has the world for her plaything. She has con- ; 


quered all the old conventions, and for her there is 
neither right nor wrong, only a ready obedience to 
the lightest whim of a nature too volatile to be wholly 
sincere, too passionate to be wholly false. This is 
Eve’s character, and this, we suppose, to be the 
character of every Nora that ever danced on the mid- 
night pavement. And with the rest of her merry and 
bitter companions she would like to be a mother, and 
has a tearful fondness for little children that leads 
her to buy toys and sweets, and to cherish the society 
of a kitten. 

Mr. Brewer has drawn this character with extra- 





ordinary care, and, although the task has often been 
undertaken before, we can call to mind no one who 
has accomplished it with so much humour and 
sympathy. Of the other characters in the book some 
are good and some are very weak, and, as we sug- 
gested at the beginning of this notice, we have no 
liking for the author’s descriptive style; but from 
his curious medley of bruised words and tortured 
phrases there has come to us a finely-conceived and 
finely-drawn portrait that we shall not readily forget. 


DRAMA 
“THE HYPOCRITES” 


EVERYONE who has been taught Greek, even without 
learning it, must remember the certain thrill which 
accompanied the information that the familiar vocative 
of the New Testament ‘‘ Hypocrites ’’ meant literall 

actors. Being of a somewhat evangelical turn of stied, 
in spite, or perhaps because of High Church surround- 
ings, from the age of eight (when I first acquired this 
piece of scholarship) until twelve I entirely disapproved 
of actors or even of dramas; the feeling has never 
quite worn off. But I was soon seduced by the ritual 
at the Lyceum and the moralities at Drury Lane into 
reconsidering the future life of actors; Miss Ellen 
Terry resolved me into ecstasy, while Sir Henry Irving 
and Sir Augustus Harris brought all heaven before my 
eye. For a long time afterwards I thought that only 
wicked actors played the wicked parts, and that good 
actors played the good parts; the actors were 
inextricably and artistically identified in my mind with 
the persons of the play. I see, of course, now*that 
critically I was perfectly right: that is the only proper 
way to estimate a dramatic production. You must 
remember, reader, that in those days there was no 
English drama. There were plenty of plays, just as 
there are now, but the only live dramatists (there were 
no living ones) were Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and 








. Sheridan; so we naturally thought more of the actors. 


I think it was a memory of some similar feeling which 
induced Mr. Henry Arthur Jones to say in an inter- 
view last Saturday that actors of the present day are 
not so capable as they were; hence the failure of serious 
plays in London. i hope he will retract these state- 
ments now that his new production has been such a 
success; in any case, I can assure him that he is quite 
wrong. Not only is the general level of acting very 
much better than it used to be, but there are actors 
far greater than any with the inflated reputations of that 
period. As to who they are, that can be left for a prize 
competition when Limericks have been declared illegal. 

Now, too, there is an English drama (’tis but a little 
one), and so the balance is more evenly adjusted. You 
do not get a play swamping an actor, nor do you get 
an actor managing everyone else off the stage. At 
the Hicks Theatre, certainly one of the most charming 
houses in London, may be seen an instance of where 
that nice adjustment of the scales is mot maintained. 
There ‘‘The Hypocrites’ really means ‘‘ The 
Actors ’’; there is little reason otherwise in the title, 
Mr. Wilmore, senior, being the only real hypocrite 
of the story. The ingenuous error of my childhood 
and the disingenuous error of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones are perfectly illustrated. 

The acting, where it is not actually superb, is always 
capable; Miss Doris Keane alone can be criticised in 
any hostile sense. Perhaps the only way of playing a 
very obvious part is to play it in a very obvious 
manner, though Miss Keane’s transpontine pathos is 
out of harmony with her fellow artists, if in character 
with the author’s conception. Presumably Rachel 
Neve is intended to excite sympathy. Conscious that 
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she might not be very successful in this direction the 
author sprains her ankle at the beginning of Act II., 
and this permits an effective limp; it does not make 
her case more touching. She is like a heroine out of 
Mr. Jerome’s amusing little book ‘‘ Stage Land.’”’ You 
know instinctively that anyone who snivels over the 
footlights in that fashion must be righted in the end: 
“‘ My Cheaild’s”’ legitimacy is never in a moment’s 
doubt. Canadian young ladies are, moreover, par- 
ticularly spirited, and I do not think any of them would 
have utilised a situation of the kind in the lachrymose 
attitude assumed by Miss Keane, even if her tragedy 
commenced on an unfinished railway line. What a 
contrast to the moving pathos and passion of that 
great actress, Miss Marion Terry, to whose Mrs. Wil- 
more are assigned lines quite as tame as those given 
to Rachel Neve; she commands the whole sympathy of 
the audience; she can trace ‘‘ under the common thing 
the hidden grace,’’ and she moves across the stage as 
people do in real life, because her exquisite percep- 
tions enable her to act reality; she never allows a fasci- 
nating personality and a beautiful voice to make up 
for a lack of that artificial quality so essential to fine 
acting. Artlessness, charming enough in literature or 
in politics, is fatal to the stage, as it is to painting. 
Miss Marion Terry can assume graceful middle age 
whenever she wishes in spite of her perpetual youth, 
and perhaps hardly realises or relishes the fact that 
she is held up to a younger generation as a model of 
faultlessness. At all events, I know of one actor- 
manager who does so. Or, conscious of the embarrass- 
ing compliment, she is determined to prove that she 
is one of our receptive modern artists, always ready 
to go on improving; she will never belong to that old 
school so much admired by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Miss Marion Terry, moreover, has never employed, to 
my knowledge, that undoubted asset in her dis- 
tinguished family—the tricks of Terryismus—valuable 
and delightful in the sister who made them fashionable, 
but fatal to a younger generation which did not inherit 
the name, or, let me add, in justice to old traditions, 
the art of the Terrys. In the last act of the ‘‘ Hypo- 
crites ’’ she has to violate every law of humanity, truth, 
or drama (as distinct from theatre) in submitting to 
a sudden conversion by an irritating curate. Yet she 
made it probable, and it was only by gesture, for 
there is nothing in the text to persuade you of the 
preposterous incongruity. 

When Pilate asked what is truth, he was the spokes- 
man of every playwright. Improbability of action or 
incident is appropriate and often necessary to the stage. 
The gods who come down to solve the situation in 
Greek plays are, of course, untrue to nature, but they 
are true to art and to Greek psychology, just as the 
Fairy Queen and the Demon in pantomime are per- 
fectly true to their own convention. Modernity has 
invented the raisonneur, who is half Deus ex machina, 
half Fairy Queen; and he comes on with all his mech- 
anism in the first act instead of the last, as he did in 
Greek drama. He and his protagonists may behave in 
the most romantic and improbable way, but they must 
not be untrue to psychology, otherwise they become 
melodramatic. Melodrama is very amusing, especially 
when the craft of the scene painter is pressed into ser- 
vice. There is scope even for literary gymnastic, 
though literary dramatists have shunned the convention, 
because truth of observation is unnecessary in plays of 
the kind, and might mar the effect which it is intended 
to produce. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has a sincere longing to 
make his puppets true; but he cannot fill their bodies 
with life. There is a large audience, both here and in 
America, which prefers silver gilt to gold, and with it 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones can command a deserved 
success, but when he complains that serious drama has 





not the same success as comedy over here, he means 
melodrama, which happens to have unluckily failed. 
He is a Thespian alchymist searching diligently for the 
philosopher’s stone; and like many of the alchymists, 
he thinks he has found it. The theme of a devoted 
mother trying to save her son from a revolting liaison 
is a fine one; it was done superbly by Mr. St. John 
Hankin in “‘ The Cassilis Engagement.’’ Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones has unconsciously absorbed some of Mr. 
Hankin’s comedic side issues. Dr. Blaney and his 
wife and Mr. Wilmore are drawn with the skill of the 
real dramatist in “‘ The Return of the Prodigal.’”’ The 
acting of Mr. Barnes accentuates the familiarity; but it 
is quite nice to see them again, and you are tempted to 
offer them tea. Then the Rev. Everard Daubeny, whose 
wife has a “‘ hacking cough,’’ is obviously now part 
of stock drama; to Miss Marion Terry he is quite an 
old friend, though of no importance. Miss Piper’s 
indiscretions, too, have not been mentioned since 
Sheridan. Some daring dramatist must really incarnate 
a character of whom we have heard so much. 

That wronged colonial, Miss Rachel Neve, the 
daughter of a Canadian artist, is I fear, an impostor; 
she has come so often to Drury Lane in her semi- 
zsthetic costume, asking to be made an honest woman. 
We have subscribed for her at the Adelphi, we have 
found her situations at the Princess’s; she has accused 
earls and undergraduates, and keeps her fallen day 
about her; I sometimes think of her as Monna Liza 
(of Lambeth). I thought the child must have been born 
long ago, and that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones acted as 
accoucheur. I might still believe in her if she would 
bring some of her scenery as piéces de conviction— 
for instance the railway line where Leonard first 
blighted her troth—the Grand Trunk Railway in the 
course of construction. What a scene for Mr. Hawes 
Craven! What a lost opportunity for representing the 
Rocky Mountains, over which Mr. Viveash, the demon 
lawyer, would be hurled in the fourth act! What an 
occasion has been missed for bringing Canada nearer 
to the Mother Country! I see a great Tariff Reform 
play unravelled before me; the plains of Abraham 
desolated by Free Trade (and designed by Mr. Hann), 
or Toronto, Queen City of the Empire (by Mr. Joseph 
Harker), where the Rev. Edgar Linnell is conducting a 
mission. Sir Wilfred Laurier is nodding in 
a box, but what is the use of seeing if we may not 
hear them; we must not go to sleep at the Hicks 
Theatre, where the entertainment is quite excellent, and 
the acting is of the finest. Rosert Koss. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. SICKERT ON BURNE-JONES. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Robert Ross is at this moment probably enjoying 
a well-earned rest from his many vocations and will not 
trouble to continue our amicable discussion. 

He is amused at my “ pose ’”’ of the plain man, but to prove 
that my sympathy with the plain man is no pose, I need only 
express my view on the foundation of sound criticism, which 
explains my estimate of Burne-Jones among others. It is 
simple and plain enough indeed. 

In my view it is not necessary to have seen a single picture of 
Burne-Jones, a mere description is sufficient to put it out of 
court as a form of art that does not count, from the nature of 
things. I said that Burne-Jones was not worthy of abuse, by 
which I meant also that he did not merit it. Burne-Jones was 
a most pathetic figure, a man born too late in a world too old. 
He was a “ sport,”’ like his greatest friend, William Morris. 
But Morris, whose worth, with the exception of a 
single picture, was entirely in decoration was justified 
in returning to traditional models, by means of which 
he developed a new art, a step towards better views, 
but not in itself superior to its precursors (I think he would 
have subscribed this himself). But for a painter to turn his 
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back on all the activities of modern life and dream himself 
into past ages may be (I think it is) a condemnation of the 
present condition of society, but it cannot lead to the produc- 
tion of great or even considerable pictures. Burne-Jones as 
a pupil of Masaccio might have surpassed his master, but he 
wrought in the nineteenth century, unfortunately for him 
and us. Mr. Ross’s apology that his was the highest expres- 
sion of English art in the last twenty-five years of the last 
century is so modest that I would subscribe to it but for 
Charlies Keene, Orchardson, and Sargent. Whistler’s best 
work had been done, so I will not except him. In the great 
periods of art (for I am entirely in disagreement with Whistler 
in this matter—there were great periods), in the time of the 
Dutch masters, for instance, the people were immensely and 
whole-heartedly pleased with themselves, with their clothes, 
and their wives, their man-servants and maid-servants, their 
drawing-rooms, their back kitchens, and cabbages and dung- 
heaps. They loved it all, and were never tired of having 
these things reproduced by the greatest artists of the time. 
Burne-Jones is one symptom of the fact that we hate our- 
selves, our work, and our play, and can only be momentarily 
happy by narcotic dreams of what does not exist. Take a 
simple symptom, the disgust the modern man has for himself. 
Why otherwise should he dress himself in mud-colour sackcloth 
and ashes? In the time of Franz Hals, Vandyck, or Titian the 
man was as proud of his beauty as the woman, and dressed 
himself as the peacock. Now we are all ashamed of ourselves 
and deprecate a visitation from the gods by dressing ourselves 
in the mud-colour of our streets as the wild birds simulate 
their surroundings. Burne-Jones, like Morris, recognised that 
the diseases we find in modern art are social in their origin, 
but as he was a painter to the finger-tips (distorted, if you 
like, or misdeveloped), he did not stop his painting, for that 
would have been sheer suicide, but did his best under cramping 
conditions. 

No force on the earth can be destroyed, but it can, and in 
present days it usually is, distorted, mutilated, as the fish in 
the Kentucky caves are blind. 

BERNHARD SICKERT. 


August 17. 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—The opinions of Swinburne’s poetry now being ex- 
pressed in your columns towards Poetry, and Mr. Machen’s few 
remarks on the United States, tempts me to ask you to offer 
for the enjoyment of your readers an excerpt from J. R. 
Lowell’s ‘‘ My Study Windows.’’ It may perhaps serve to 
remind some that the Philistine, like the poor, is always with 
us. I quote the first ten lines of the essay on “* Swinburne’s 
Tragedies.”’ 

Are we really, then, to believe the newspapers for once, 
and to doff our critical nightcaps in which we have com- 
fortably overslept so many rumours and false alarms, to 
welcome the advent of a new poet? New poets, to our 
thinking, are not very common, and the soft columns of 
the daily press often make dangerous concessions, for 
which the marble ones of Horace’s day were too stony- 
hearted. Indeed we have some well-grounded doubts 
whether England is precisely the country from which we 
have a right to expect that most precious of gifts just 
now. 

Coming across the Atlantic from the author of ‘* Conde- 
scension in Foreigners,’”’ and read in the light of modern 
history, surely this expression of ‘‘ well-grounded doubts ” 
makes more humorous reading than a whole volume of Mark 


Twain. 
M. P. 
August 26. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE AUTHOR 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Surely the critics have had their share of abuse; has 
not the time arrived for a little retaliation? The uselessness 
and incompetency of the reviewer is now a stock subject, and 
people represent the size of the hole which would be left in the 
world were all the literary and dramatic critics to disappear 
simultaneously as exceedingly small indeed. ‘ Away with 
them! ” they cry. ‘ Perverters of taste, Art (with an exceed- 
ingly big A) would flourish if they were not.” ‘‘ Good 


gracious! ’? exclaims the reader with small leisure, “ fancy a 


‘universe Acapemy-less, Saturday-less, Atheneum-less.” 





present writer, indeed, shudders at the thought. Net 
being a lacerated Author (stress on author), I have no crow 
to pluck with reviewers; their stuff makes nice light reading, 
and Thingumbob’s criticism of So-and-So’s latest novel or 
theological treatise gives me, it is likely, just as much amuse- 
ment as—perhaps more than—the book itself. No, my quarrel 
is not with the critics, but with the Authors themselves, who 
have turned the Republic of Letters into a tyrannical Bureau- 
cracy, and stifled Public Opinion, made it actually non-existent, 
by gagging it with Their Works. 

How is this? Not hard to say; no one looks at a book 
nowadays unless it be signed with a famous name. Mention 
two or three famous writers and you will have mentioned two 
or three drags upon intellectual evolution. Don’t tell me that 
the critics who wrote on Bernard Shaw’s last volume were 
really criticising “‘ John Bull’s Other Island,” etc. They may, 
human nature is subject to such delusions, have thought that 
they were, but in reality they weren’t; they were reviewing 
some plays, not to speak of some prefaces, over the awe- 
inspiring signature G.B.S.—a very different thing indeed. 
And it is the same in regard to every prominent author; his 
books are not reviewed as books pure and simple, but as works 
by So-and-So, the shadow of the author falls across every 
page, throwing every sentence into a distorting light. 
People do not buy books because they want to read them, but 
because they want to say they have read them, because the 
books were written by What’s-his-name, one of the baker’s 
dozen of famous ones, whom not to have read the works of 
argues you a tasteless ignoramus. It is not the title or the 
probable contents, but the signature which allures. That 
enterprising Scot, James McPherson, recognised this law; he 
knew the value of a signature; Europe embraced the works of 
the Gael Ossian, she would have ignored those of the Gael 
McPherson : ‘‘ Ossian semblait 1’égal d’Homére quand on le 
croyait ancien, on le méprise depuis qu’on sait que c’est 
McPherson.’’ 

Authors have no more moral right—and in a properly 
civilised country they would have no more legal right—to 
advertise themselves than members of the medical profession, 
and in the ideal State, books would be issued unsigned and 
judged on their own merits—not according to the fame of the 
author’s signature. 

The adoption of ‘no signatures” as a literary policy 
would revolutionise modern culture. People would no longer 
purchase and rave over rubbishy works because of the famous 
name on the title-page; they would select books they liked 
and be perfectly fearless in expressing their literary opinions. 
We should not then be goaded into talking airily of Shakes- 
peare because we had witnessed a gorgeous travesty of ‘‘ The 
Tempest,”” or patronisingly of Carlyle on the strength of 
having skimmed throught ‘‘ Heroes.” We would speak of 
this book or that book, not of his works or her works, all 
literature would find its natural level, and posterity would only 
be greeted by works which had travelled thither on their own 


legs. 
E. K. 


MISPRINTS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY 

S1r,—Thank you very much for publishing my two sonnets. 
I wish there had been time for me to see a proof. Will you 
please chide the printer very gently for ruining two lines :— 
“* Attuned its passionate harmony ”’ became “‘ attained,’? and 
‘‘unproved passion,”’ ‘‘ improved passion.’’ ‘‘ Enna ’’ became 
‘* Euna,”’ but the reader could easily see the error there. 

I tremble to meet the lady to whom I have imputed 
‘‘improved passion.’’ Is it too much to ask for a little 
note of correction next week ? 

IxIONn. 

August 24. 

[We offer our sincere apologies to our correspondent for the 
misprints he refers to.—Ep.] 


A HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—You seem to have been pestered with communications 
from subscribers urging you to alter your ways, especially 
with regard to religious matters. 

May I as a subscriber, and I regret to add, incidentally, as 
one of your profoundly dull Freethinkers, request you to do 
nothing of the sort. I have taken in the Acapemy for several 
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years, excepting during periods when it was in my opinion 
unreadable, and never has it been so entirely interesting and 
suggestive as now. The only complaint I have to make is, 
that whereas I was in the habit of cutting out my favourite 
articles I am now unable to do so without buying two numbers. 
In my own small provincial circle I could point to at least three 
people who buy the Acapgemy regularly who did so under no 
other régime, so you can place them against the lapsed 
faithful of thirty years standing. 
J. W. H. 


August 24. 


A CHAMPION FOR TOOTING. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Monsigur,—Vous voudrez bien, je l’espére accueillir ces 
quelques observations 4 propos de la lettre (24 courant) du 
pourfendeur de “‘suburbans ”’ qu’est M. George Cecil. 

Je m’en tiens 4 Tooting dont il est si souvent question et 
que je connais a fond. 

Ayant habité South Kensington pendant une diziane 
d’années et les circonstances m’ayant amené 4 fixer, il y a six 
ans dans ce pauvre Tooting (voire Upper Tooting!) je suis 
peut-€tre 4 méme d’étre impartial. 

Eh bien oui! Je le veux bien. Il y a ici maints individus 
mal dégrossis, mauvaises langues, Philistins, e¢ id genus omne, 
il en pleut méme! Et je partage d’ailleurs, le peu de godt 
qu’a M. Cecil pour leur maniére d’étre, de penser, et surtout de 
s’exprimer. 

Quant au soi-disant “‘ smart set ’’ qui lui donne le frisson, i! 
ne m’en chant. Je ne m’en occupe pas. 

Mais soyons justes. J’ai en d’autre part, l’avantage de me 
trouver mélé (mais oui, 4 Tooting!) A une élite de gens 
instruits aimables, du meilleur ton, dont les connaissances en 
fait d’art, de lettres et de science sont hautement appréciées 
dans les milieux les plus intellectuels de la capitale. En effet 
ce sont gens parmi lesquels se trouvent, par exemple, des 
bacheliers d’Oxford et de Cambridge, des ‘ Civil servants ”’ 
haut placés, plus d’un naturaliste de renom, des militaires 
réetraités, que sais-je encore? 

Mais quoi! M. Cecil si plait 4 ne pas distinguer les brebis 
d’avec les boucs, et tire 4 boulets rouges dans le tas. 

Aussi bien, ce procédé me semble-t-il pu conforme du ‘“‘ fair- 
play ” dont, a bon droit, on s’enorgueillit en Angleterre. 

A dire le ordi: 4 entendre M. Cecil, et en lisant ce style A 
l’emportepiéce il semblerait qu’un habitant quelconque de 
Tooting, etc., ou un Huron, c’est Kif-Kif! 

(Ceci pour les lecteurs anglais: qu’ils se ressemblent 
comme Kif a4 Kif.) 

, Supposition contre laquelle j’ai la hardiesse de m’inscrire en 
aux, 
Bien a vous, 
L. H. Le Baltty. 
Aott 27. 


“MISS ETHEL TALBOT AND ‘ THE MORAL IDEA’” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I thought the discussion on ‘“‘ The Moral Idea in 
Poetry ” lately raised in the Acapemy had been “ talked out.” 
I notice, however, that in the current number it is again raised 
—without any very apparent sense of responsibility—by your 
contributor, Miss Ethel Talbot. 

Well, place aux dames. Shades of Voltaire, Arnold and 
Symonds, hide diminished heads ; be for ever silent, Mr. Clutton 
Brock and the rest of the tiresome crew! A final judgment 
has come upon you! Miss Ethel Talbot trips daintily in: 
“‘What’s all this pother about? Moral thought in poetry? 
Nonsense! Off to school all of you! ” 

Yet stay! Can it be possible that the admirer and champion 
of the ‘‘ for-some-people-too-difficult ’? Browning can herself be 
the victim of some confusion of thought, if not of inapprecia- 
tion of the precise meaning of certain terms used? Miss 
Ethel Talbot has enunciated a negative proposition—* Art 
must be always non-moral ”—-without attempting to justify it 
beyond giving a carefully-chosen quotation from Keats. I 
say “ carefully-chosen ”’ because the lines of Browning— 

‘* Oh world, as God has made it! All is beauty : 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? ”’ 
are equally apposite. Can they have been passed over by Miss 
Ethel Talbot because the word ‘‘ duty ’’ more obviously stamps 
the idea as “‘ moral” than it appears in Keats’s lines? Per- 
haps we may be allowed to assert the affirmative of her proposi- 
tion, giving some reasons why we believe in its truth. If Miss 





Ethel Talbot can displace our conclusion the triumph of her 
own is implied. 

“* Art must always be moral.”” That is to say true Art, the 
highest Art. Necessity is the mother of convention. A fortiori 
—if the phrase does not strain the metaphor !—necessity is the 
mother of morality. She is also the mother of all forms of 
Art—it is the necessity of expression that creates it—and 
Poetry must own the relationship. Is it not ‘‘ inevitableness ”’ 
that is the touchstone of true poetry? That ‘‘ Necessity knows 
no law” is also true, for Necessity is the Law—the Primal, 
Universal Law—which can know no law outside itself. And 
therefore, when we say “ Art must always be moral,” we are 
only saying that the Universal Law of which it is a manifesta- 
tion cannot sin against itself. Need the point be laboured ? 

Miss Ethel Talbot’s further statement, ‘‘ Pure beauty is in 
itself an inspiration,’’ implies a lot of things—the moral idea 
included. Most of us require to learn to know “ the highest 
when we see it.” 

W. BENNETT. 

August 25. 


PAINTERS AS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMyY 


Sir,—Your valued contributor, Mr. Robert Ross, rush- 
ing valiantly to the fray, trips blindly over his preconceived 
opinions, and is enwrapped in the tangle of confused ideas. 
Wherefore he is unable to follow any point to a lucid end or to 
discriminate between an expert and a critic. Mr. Wake Cook 
and I lacked, it appears, the edge of shrewd interpretation. 

When, reading that “‘ no artist will ever allow for the margin 
of taste,’’ and that when you get a painter’s estimate of a con- 
temporary it is always suspect, if not actually wrong . . . 
an artist cannot appreciate a point of view antagonistic to his 
own,’’ we deduced in our clumsy way that Mr. Ross was 
landed in the generalisation that all artists are prejudiced and 
narrow. He now points out that we were wrong in our 
deduction, because he was not “ complaining.’’ We should 
acknowledge his Christian fortitude. With his ideal list of 
critics, swollen now, Mr. Cook will say, to a formidable gang of 
Little Bethelites, I am not at all concerned. Mr. Ross’s 
selection vouches, I think, for very little in this connection, and 
with his naive confession as to the wretched status of his painter 
friends only so far as to find therein the justification of my view 
that he is entitled to our sympathy. His inability to see a 
matter clearly is conspicuous. Trying to crush me he launches 
parallels and runs them smartly on the rocks of his besetting 
confusion. For instance, ‘‘ to claim that painters are the best 
judges of painting,’’ he remarks, “is like saying that 
murderers are the best judges of crime,’’ and graciously con- 
cludes—‘‘ or that a new-born child is the best judge of 
obstetrics.” Holding forth on a well-cut throat or neatly 
poisoned victim, a skilled assassin should command our ear; 
but in the perilous hours of child-birth it were hazardous to 
charter the services of a day-old babe, for infants seldom, so I 
hear, have had much practice in the science of midwifery. 
Painters, however, have had some intimacy with the art of 
painting. 

For our further enjoyment of his skill in wrecking his own 
argument your correspondent introduces yet a faultier parallel, 
in his pleasant little testimonial to the artists’ colourmen (who, 
by the way, are Winsor, minus any “‘d’’). My chief contention 
was, or is, that only they, trained by exact study and practice 
of form, of tone and colour, are in any fit condition to speak 
thereon. What connection on earth or otherwhere has this 
question of insight into Nature with the chemical composition 
of cadmium or chrome, or how shall any reason twist my mean- 
ing to such absurdity? It is painfui to witness Mr. Ross 
astray so far from sequence of ideas. His blindness on 
the matter of experts as distinct from critics he frankly exposes 
in his graceful tribute to Mr. Binyon, who naturally is an 
acceptable authority on early English water-colours; else what 
does he at the Museum? But to have unimpeachable qualifi- 
cations to speak on authorship and states is not the chief 
necessity for a critic of past or contemporary art. This is no 
place for me to indulge in tributes; were it, I would pay a 
grateful toll to Mr. Binyon.as a thoughtful and deep-reading 
judge of art, irrespective and in spite of his expertness. His 
insight into Nature has come, I think, from his own art; had 
he as well a painter’s sight by so much would his criticism 

in. , A 
o This old copy of which Mr. Ross writes bitterly, in that it 
deceived, is new to me. In his former letter he was bitter 
with the artists, because their appreciation of “‘ many an old 
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master ’’ was not endorsed by the dealers in the auction room. 
This, I remarked, exposed a touching trustfulness in the 
artistic perception of the auction room; for, after all, irre- 
futable authenticity is not the raison d’étre of Art, and beauties 
exist unsigned by any recognised hand. That artists are 
infallible experts never crossed my mind or entered my argu- 
ment, which was that for an enlightening criticism of the 
interpretations of Nature nothing really availed but a true 
seeing of Nature, which, under our conditions, is only gained 
by those who practice painting; that an artist only really has 
some insight into the appearances of Nature. For a just con- 
clusion of the matter I would cite that quotation in Mr. 
Rutter’s admirable article in your current issue :—‘‘ We must 
not content ourselves with merely admiring and relishing; we 
must enter into the principles on which the work is wrought ; 
these do not swim on the superficies, and consequently are no: 
open to superficial observers.”’ 
C. H. Coriins Baker. 
August 27. 
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in a size easy to handle without restricting the area of the reproductions within the like dimensions. Students are, by this means, left 


free to compare several 


vexation of turning from page to page, while Art Schools and Libraries may frame and hang the entire series for purposes of comparison or demonstration at = te a 


Reference Library of any Gallery or Collection these works are indispensable. 


Although unable at the moment to ‘print the names of the Translators who will be responsible for the English eeneuins of the several volumes, the Publishers guarantee that 
this work will be entrusted only to Translators qualified for the work by special knowledge of the subject. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English edition Fa the ehove-quatieust =i is limited to = hundred copies of each—fifty 


being for America—they cannot guarantee delivery. Orders will be executed in strict rotation as receiv 


over those for one only. 


ed, applicants for all ee Cs Es eee 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. General Editor—Prof. I. GoLLancz; Litt.D. 
The Shakespeare Library is published in Four Sections—viz., 
I. THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. Editor—Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, with, in some cases, the late W. G. BOSWELL STONE. 
il. THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. A Series of Reprints embodying the Originals or Direct Sources of Shakespeare's Plays. 
a THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. Editor—Prof. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 
Vv. “SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND.” A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Life, Thought, and Literature of England in Shakespeare's Time; also a new and 


comprehensive Elizabethan Anthology. 


Publication commences in September. De‘ailed Prospectus post free. 





THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites bit 





Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Aashbisbor t phy PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis; SAINT JEROME, and others. Now T: 


Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL. and A.D. 


CCCC. circiter. 
ranslated out of the Syriac, with Notes 


and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M. A., Litt.D.,D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 
(about 835% inches), with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac M & 15s. net. 





Second Impression. 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870. 
Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Downfall; with Impressions of its 
Chief Personages. By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. Demy §8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

ATHENAUM.—"' It appears to a hardened reviewer of such volumes of gossip and 
scandal to be by far the best which has appeared upon the Second Empire. It is the 
backstairs view of the history of a period in which the backstairs played the leading part."’ 


New Bdition, Revised and partly Re-written. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By 


RICHARD DAVEY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. (September 26th. 
PUNCH.—** Did I want to visit the East,’ quoth the Baron, ‘I would take my Davey—I 
mean, I thould take my Richard Davey with me represented by ‘‘The Sultan and his 
Subjects,"’ the Sultan now having become one of Mr. Davey’s subjects.’ "’ 





THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS: A Study of 


the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. of Russia, 1796-1825. By ANGELO S. 

RAPPOPORT, M.A., Ph.D., Avthor of “A History of Russia" and other Works. 

With Collotype Frontispiece and many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 166. net. 
(September 19th. 


That the title of this book applies with particular force to the period with which it omy | 
and that that period merits much attention in view of present events, will be clear when it 
is remembered that, whatever official historians may affirm, Tsar Paul I. was so Romanov, 
while Tsar Alexander I. died no man knows either when or where. 


A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. By RoseErt Louis 


STEVENSON. With numerous Illustrations by A. S. Bovp. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (September 19th. 





NEW FICTION. 


MY LADY OF WHIMS. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Author of “The House on the Marsh."’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 
New Volume by ‘‘ Dagonet.’’ 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and other Stories. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer, Author 
of “ A Sweet Disorder."" Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 


“The Pagan Woman" has its scene laid in the Isle of Man. It presents an accurate 
piste of Manx life and Manx superstitions before the rush of tourists made the Isle of Man 
ose its individuality. 


THE CONQUERESS. By GEORGES OHNET, Author of 


* The Ironmaster,"’ ‘‘ Dr. Rameau,"’ &c. Translated by F. Rotuwecr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [September 12th. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By S$ SARA H. 
STERLING. With 6 Coloured Illustrations, square crown 8vo, — 
(September 12th. 
This book seeks to reconstruct in the form of a romance the story of Shakespeare's mar- 
riage with Ann Hathaway, and incidentally suggests several theories which are likely to give 
jp ag an additional interest, not only to the ordinary reader, but also to the Shakesperian 
uden 





A New Story by Lloyd Osbourne. 


THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By LLoyp OsBouRNE, 
Author of “The Motormaniacs."" Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 83a. 6d. (Sept. 19. 


DAPHNE: a Pastoral of italy. By MARGARET 


SHERWOOD. Small crown 8vo, cloth, with Coloured nn 3e. 6d. a. 


In this charming tale—a book to keep and to read again—Miss Sherwood offers to het 
readers as delicate and understanding an idyll of young love as they may wish to meet. 


Aa Unconventional Story. 
COPPER UNDER THE GOLD.» By EI F. Al ALMAZ. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘* Copper under the Gold," by E. F. Almaz, tells the of an W. 
between a woman and a married man, in which the woman believes herself rey a cate 
ground that Love is supreme. Time, however, teaches her that every debt contracted mast 
some day be met, that every seed bears its own fruit, and that the power of the past never dies- 


THE CABLE-MAN. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY, Author 
of ‘ The Tragedy of the Great Emerald." Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e gy 
Mr. Chesney's hero is a telegraphist in th t submarine cable service. 
the tale is on an islet in the ya ‘the Coton cubbessine ons —e the he moat 
remarkable characters in this very remar k. 
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